19  TWENTY-FIFTH  Anniversary  of  the  Founding 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  San  Francisco.  1 2mo, 
Profusely  illustrated  with  photos  of  buildings  of  early  San 
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pon  the  approach  of  the  Twenty-Fifth  Anniversary 
of  its  natal  day,  the  First  Congregational  Church 
of  San  Francisco  resolved,  by  unanimous  vote,  to 
observe  its  “ Silver  Wedding”  by  an  appropriate 
public  celebration.  Accordingly  invitations  were  issued  by 
mail  and  through  the  press  to  all  the  surviving  founders  of 
the  Church,  whose  address  could  be  ascertained,  to  its  former 
pastors,  and  the  clergymen  who  had  ministered  to  it  in  the 
interregnum  of  the  pastoral  office,  with  those  also  who  had 
taken  part  in  its  organization,  and  in  its  subsequent  pastoral 
changes,  and  to  all  persons  who  had  been  at  any-  time  con- 
nected with  its  fellowship,  as  well  as  to  its  present  member- 
ship. Various  Executive  Committees  of  the  Church  and 
Society  were  appointed  to  superintend  and  complete  the  ar- 
rangements concerted  for  the  happiest  keeping  of  the  day. 
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Dr.  Stone  then  welcomed  all  to  the  “ Silver  Wedding  ” of 
a bride  still  so  young  and  fair,  and  introduced  the  following 
Memorial  Paper  from  the  first  pastor,  Rev.  T.  Dwight  Hunt 
of  Nunda,  New  York,  who  could  not,  as  he  had  hoped,  be 
present  in  person. 

MEMORIAL  PAPER  OF  REV.  T.  DWIGHT  HUNT. 

“To  appreciate  the  history  of  the  founding  of  this  Church, 
it  will  be  necessaiy  to  go  back  a little  to  the  times  just  pre- 
ceding. 


“ I had  been  a Missionary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  at  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  from  1844  to  1848.  Early  in  1848,  by  invita- 
tion of  American  residents  of  Honolulu,  and  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Mission,  I had  left  the  proper  mission  work 
among  the  natives  to  build  up  a Church  among  the  foreign 
residents  of  Honolulu.  This  enterprise,  most  auspiciously 
begun,  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  news  of  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  the  Territory  of  California.  The  excitement  pro- 
duced was  so  intense,  and  the  unsettlement  so  geneial,  as  to 
start  for  the  golden  coast  every  foreigner  who  could  get 
away.  It  so  broke  up  and  reduced  my  congregation  as  to 
postpone  indefinitely  th£  enterprise  I had  undertaken. 

“Thus  unexpectedly  adrift,  I was  naturally  borne  upon  the 
current  that  had  set  so  strongly  in  this  direction,  and 
which  had  already  floated  hither  so  many  of  my  congrega- 
tion. 
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“Obtaining  leave  of  absence  for  three  months,  with  the 
privilege  of  continued  absence  or  return,  as  Providence 
should  indicate,  I came  over  in  a schooner  bound  for  this 
port,  not  knowing  the  things  that  would  befall  me  here. 

“ For  the  little  village,  which  had  here  suddenly  sprung  into 
importance  and  notoriety,  was  most  notorious  for  its  reckless 
wickedness — so  much  so  as  to  make  doubtful  the  tolerance 
in  the  place  of  a Protestant  minister.  The  eager  crowd  fill- 
ing the  huddle  of  one-story  frame  and  adobe  houses,  and 
tents,  and  ship-cabooses,  and  even  rough  board  sheds,  num- 
bered possibly  a thousand  souls. 

“ The  people  were  of  all  the  colors  and  nationalities  repre- 
sented at  that  time  in  the  ports  of  the  Pacific — particularly 
of  Mexico,  South  America,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands — a 
floating  class,  who  had  been  for  years  seeking  their  fortune 
as  adventurers  in  strange  lands,  and  who  now  had  hurried 
to  this  port  as  the  El  Dorado  of  their  hopes — found  at  last. 
One  dominant  passion  possessed  them,  the  passion  for  gold, 
itself  a powerful  stimulus,  not  only  to  energy  in  business, 
but  also  to  excess  in  all  forms  of  depravity. 

“ The  consequence  was,  naturally,  a godless  state  of  society, 
in  which  gain,  pleasure  and  crime  ruled  supreme;  in  which 
there  was  neither  the  fear  of  God  nor  of  man;  the  Sabbath, 
if  distinguishable  from  other  days,  being  the  day  of  all  the 
week  most  given  to  trade,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  dissipa- 
tion on  the  other. 

“ There  was  no  Church,  no  Schools,  no  element  of  moral 
improvement  to  check  the  rapid  working  of  those  elements 
of  destruction  which  were  so  fearfully  demoralizing  the  peo- 
ple, and  fast  making  society  as  unsafe  as  it  was  revolting. 
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“ In  fact,  Satan  had  outwitted  himself,  as  he  has  often  done 
in  the  history  of  our  new  settlements,  and  had  produced  a 
state  of  things  so  reckless  and  unsafe  as  to  disgust  and  alarm 
those  most  in  league  with  him ; so  that  while  the  reputation 
of  the  place  was  such  as  to  make  doubtful  the  reception  of  a 
Christian  minister,  the  extreme  to  which  the  godless  state  of 
things  had  been  carried,  had  produced,  at  last,  that  reaction 
which  had  begun  to  long  for  the  arrival  of  that  very  minister. 

“ It  was  just  at  this  turning  point  your  first  pastor  arrived. 
It  was  on  Sabbath  afternoon,  October  29th,  1848,  our  schooner 
dropped  anchor  off  Clark’s  Point. 

[Mr.  Hunt  then  gives  a full  account  of  his  welcome,  nar- 
rates his  call  and  engagement  to  act  as  Chaplain  of  the  citi- 
zens of  San  Francisco;  mentions  the  arrival  on  the  coast  of 
the  first  and  second  steamers,  in  February  and  May,  1849, 
bringing  additional  ministerial  laborers;  the  forming  of  a 
Baptist  organization,  and  the  founding  of  a Presbyterian 
Church  (O.  S.),  and  then  proceeds  to  give  the  steps  by 
which  the  Congregational  movement  was  commenced.] 

“A  preliminary  meeting  was  held  on  Sabbath  noon,  July 
29th,  and  was  constituted  by  the  election  of  Frederick  S. 
Hawley,  Esq.,  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Geo.  N.  Seymour,  Clerk. 
After  prayer  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Thomas  Douglas  made 
a statement  that  Mr.  Hunt,  the  Chaplain  of  the  village,  re- 
cently a Missionary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  would  be  a suitable  person  to  act  for  them,  and  he 
moved  that  the  following  letter,  which  he  read,  be  placed  in 
his  hands,  which  was  unanimously  agreed  to: 
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Rev.  T.  Dwight  Hunt— 

Dear  Brother:— We,  the  undersigned,  adopting  as  our  standard 
of  doctrine  and  government  the  articles  of  faith  and  the  forms  now  in 
use  in  the  Evangelical  Churches  of  New  England,  request  you  to 
organize  us  into  a Church,  to  be  called  the  “ First  Congregational 
Church  of  San  Francisco 

(Signed,)  Thomas  Douglas,  Fred’k  S.  Hawley, 

Phineas  Hudson,  John  Johnson, 

David  N.  Hawley,  Geo.  N Seymour, 

Geo.  H.  Beach,  A.  S.  Marvin, 

G.  W.  Wheeler,  G.  D.  Gillman. 

“At  3 p.  m.  on  the  same  day,  the  above  persons,  together 
with  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt,  wife  of  the  Chaplain,  upon  pro- 
ducing satisfactory  evidence  of  their  regular  standing  in  the 
churches  whence  they  came,  were  organized  into  a Church, 
called  ‘ The  First  Congregational  Church  of  San  Francisco 

“An  election  was  then  held  for  Church  officers,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  choice  of  Thomas  Douglas  and  Frederick  S. 
Hawley,  as  Deacons. 

“ On  motion,  an  invitation  was  at  once  extended  to  Rev.  T. 
Dwight  Hunt  to  serve  as  stated  supply.  Arrangements  were 
also  made  to  secure  the  school-house,  on  Portsmouth  Square, 
for  worship  in  the  afternoon  of  each  Sabbath,  the  forenoon 
and  evening  being  occupied  by  Mr.  Hunt  as  Chaplain. 

“ The  sermon  preached  on  this  occasion  by  Mr.  Hunt,  now 
acting  pastor,  was  from  Deut.  32:9-12. 

“ Subject — ‘God’s  care  for  His  Church 

“On  the  following  Sabbath,  the  Deacons  elect  were  or- 
dained by  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  hands,  by  the  acting 
pastor,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  A.  Williams,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 
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“ The  Lord’s  supper  was  then  administered,  both  Ministers 
present  officiating. 

“Thus  was  begun,  in  feebleness,  an  enterprise  that  soon 
grew  into  strength.  But  it  had  first  to  pass  through  those 
early  struggles  which  were  needed  to  discipline  it  for  its 
future. 

“ Soon  deprived  of  the  school-house  as  a place  of  worship, 
we  set  ourselves  to  the  raising  of  funds  for  the  purchase  of  a 
lot,  and  the  building  of  a house  suited  to  our  wants.  The 
great  cost  of  material  and  the  high  price  of  labor  made 
even  a rude  frame  structure,  lined  with  only  unbleached 
cotton,  cost  $7,000!  But  in  this  (for  the  times)  neat  and 
commodious  house,  the  society  grew  so  rapidly  as  to  require, 
before  three  years  had  passed,  a better  and  more  permanent 
structure,  costing  nearly  ten  times  that  sum. 

“ While  in  the  first  house,  I was  early  called  and  settled  as 
pastor.  While  in  the  second  house,  I resigned  my  charge, 
giving  over  the  Church,  then  strong  and  prosperous,  into  the 
hands  of  its  officers — and  of  those  later  and  abler  pastors, 
under  whose  administration  it  has  grown  to  be  the  mother  of 
churches,  and  to  occupy  the  commanding  position  it  fills  to- 
day. 

“ Of  the  officers  and  members,  at  the  time  of  the  organiza- 
tion, I will  speak  only  of  the  dead.  Of  these,  I know  of 
only  two:  First  in  order  was  Deacon  F.  S.  Hawley,  who, 
on  a voyage  East  with  his  family,  sunk  with  the  Central 
America. 

[Mr.  Hunt’s  sketch  of  this  tragic  event,  and  his  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  beloved  brother  thus  called  from  earth, 
are  omitted,  because  full  reference  is  made  to  the  subject  in 
the  Paper  on  Deacons,  hereinafter  inserted.] 
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“The  other  member  deceased  was  the  only  lady  member 
at  the  time  of  the  organization,  the  wife  of  the  first  pastor, 
who  so  lovingly  and  truly  shared  with  him  the  privations  of 
the  early  years.  There  are  those  here  to-night  who  re- 
member her  with  pride  as  well  as  pleasure.  Her  praise  was 
in  all  the  churches,  for  the  womanly  grace  with  which  she 
presided  at  her  own  home,  for  the  dignity  and  affability  with 
which  she  mingled  in  the  social  re-unions  of  the  Church. 

“It  was  but  three  years  after  leaving  California  that  the 
pastor’s  faithful  wife  was  transferred  to  the  Church  above, 
her  interest  having  continued  unabated  in  this  Church  of 
her  strongest  love.  She  was,  however,  only  the  pioneer  of 
the  noble  band  of  ladies  who,  during  all  the  history  of  this 
Church,  have  graced  its  membership,  and  wrought  with  lov- 
ing hearts  and  willing  hands  in  all  the  works  of  piety  and 
charity  which  the  varied  and  pressing  wants  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  city  have  required. 

“ Others  of  the  original  members  may  have  died,  of  whose 
death  I have  not  learned.  If  so,  I hope  there  are  those 
present  who  will  call  them  to  mind,  and  who  will  make 
kindly  mention  of  them  on  this  nuptial  day. 

“ I can  say  of  them  all,  that  they  stood  up  like  men  to  the 
religious  demands  of  the  times— times  that  tested  their 
moral  courage  as  well  as  their  Christian  liberality  and  ac- 
tivity. They  manfully  helped  to  lay  the  foundations  of  this 
Church  on  the  sqlid  rock,  in  times  when  the  currents  of  in- 
tense worldliness  and  unusual  wickedness  were  sweeping  by 
with  destructive  force. 

“ That  foundation  has  not  been  disturbed.  It  has  abode  in 
strength  through  all  the  agitations  and  changes  of  a quarter 
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of  a century,  stronger  for  all  the  social  upheavals,  which 
have  put  its  strength  to  the  test. 

“ Within  these  twenty-five  years  you  have  built  and  dedi- 
cated three  houses  of  worship — as  you  have  grown  out  of 
one  into  the  other.  You  are  enjoying  the  labors  of  your 
third  pastor  — all  three  of  whom  still  abide  in  strength. 
You  are  half  through  your  third  decade;  you  are,  therefore, 
in  the  very  vigor  of  your  youth.  Like  the  State,  which  you 
have  done  your  full  share  in  moulding  and  advancing,  you 
are  looking  forward,  with  ail  the  hopes  of  a youth  of  twenty- 
five  years,  to  the  years  of  manly  toil  and  noble  achievement, 
that  will  furnish  the  record  of  your  maturity. 

“ I salute  and  congratulate  you  on-this  day  of  your  ‘ Silver 
Wedding .’ 

“ In  the  ear  of  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  I bespeak  for 
you,  during  the  years  to  come,  a life  even  more  happy  and 
useful  than  your  life  during  the  years  that  are  past. 

“Twenty-five  years  hence  your  jubilee  will  call  together  a 
still  greater  company.  May  many  of  you  live  to  see  and 
celebrate  it! 

“ Your  first  pastor  is  now  but  53,  still  well  and  strong. 
Should  he  live  to  1899,  and  be  as  active  as  was  his  father  at 
78,  let  us  hope  and  pray  to  meet  and  congratulate  each 
other  at  the  Golden  Wedding  of  the  dear  old  Church. 

“ Respectfully  and  affectionately  submitted,  by  your  first 
pastor  and  founder, 


“ T.  Dwight  Hunt.” 
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The  following-  letter  of  reminiscences  was  read  from  George 
H.  Beach,  of  Napa,  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the 
Church,  though  never  connecting  himself  with  its  covenant: 

LETTER  FROM  MR.  GEORGE  H.  BEACH. 

“Stockton,  July  15th,  1874. 

“ Rev.  A.  L.  Stone,  and  others — 

“ Gentlemen : — Your  note  of  the  25th  ult.,  extending  to  me  an 
invitation  to  be  present  at  your  25th  Anniversary,  was  duly 
received,  but  business  engagements  will  prevent  my  being 
present.  Allow  me  to  state  a few  incidents  of  the  pioneer 
days,  perhaps  worth  treasuring: 

“ On  leaving  New  York  on  the  1st  of  February,  1849,  in 
the  steamer  Falcon,  there  being  on  board  two  ladies,  Mrs. 
John  W.  Geary  and  Mrs.  Bezar  Simmons,  sister  of  Mr. 
Frederick  Billings,  I organized  a choir  composed  of  those 
ladies  and  two  or  three  gentlemen.  Judge  Geary  officiated 
on  the  Sabbath,  reading  the  Episcopal  Service  on  the 
steamer.  Rev.  Albert  Williams,  who  arrived  by  the  steamer 
Crescent  City,  at  Chagres,  about  the  same  time,  officiated 
while  we  were  at  Panama,  about  three  weeks.  Our  choir 
held  together  all  the  time.  We  came  up  from  Panama  on 
the  steamer  Oregon,  and  came  to  an  anchorage  off  Saucelito 
on  Sunday,  April  1st.  The  same  evening  we  steamed  over 
to  San  Francisco,  a number  of  the  passengers  landing  that 
evening,  and  the  rest  next  day.  We  found  it  mostly  a can- 
vas town,  but  there  were  some  adobe  and  wooden  buildings. 
The  white  canvas  tents  from  the  previous  steamer  of  the 
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first  of  March  were  dotted  here  and  there;  and  when  the 
tents  from  our  steamer  were  set  up  next  day,  to  accommo- 
date about  four  hundred  passengers,  it  had  the  appearance 
of  an  army  having  arrived  and  encamped  in  the  town. 
There  were  but  very  few  women  there;  and,  to  use  the  ex- 
pression of  an  old  schoolmate  whom  I met  for  the  first  time 
in  many  years:  ‘The  veiy  ground  on  which  a refined  lady 

trod  in  San  Francisco  was  almost  worshiped.’  You  may 
judge  that  all  were  anxious  to  get  a sight  of  the  newcomers 
by  our  steamer. 

“ On  the  second  or  third  day  on  shore,  while  standing  with 
Mr.  Charles  L.  Ross,  then  a merchant,  near  his  door,  we 
noticed  a general  rush  from  the  various  buildings  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  street.  We  ran  out  also,  and  found  this 
exodus  had  taken  place  all  along  the  line  from  both  sides  of 
the  street.  I asked  the  cause  of  the  alarm  from  the  first 
man  I met,  supposing  a fire  had  broken  out  somewhere. 

“ ‘Alarm !’  said  he;  ‘ I guess  you’ve  just  arrived.’ 

“ ‘ Yes,  that’s  so,’  said  I. 

“ ‘Well,  those  two  ladies  with  that  gentleman  just  turning 
the  corner  above  caused  all  this  excitement.  It’s  a very  rare 
thing,  sir,  to  see  a white  woman  on  the  streets  here.’ 

“Fifty  men  or  more  were  then  running  in  the  direction  the 
ladies  had  taken,  that  they  might  get  another  sight  at  them. 
The  party  so  curiously  observed  were  John  W.  Geary,  his 
wife,  and  Mrs.  Simmons. 

“We  learned  that  the  Rev.  T.  Dwight  Hunt  was  holding 
Divine  service  in  the  little  20  x 30-feet  school-house  on  the 
public  plaza.  Having  made  Mr.  Hunt’s  acquaintance,  Mrs. 
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Simmons  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  choir  agreed  to  go  in 
and  aid  him  on  the  following  Sabbath.  On  that  day,  the 
8th  of  April,  we  took  our  seats  as  a choir,  with  our  three 
or  four  note-books,  which  we  had  the  thoughtfulness  to  put 
in  our  trunks,  and  two  of  which  I have  at  this  day.  Soon 
after  the  singing  commenced,  the  little  room  being  filled,  a 
living  girdle  began  to  form  around  the  building,  until,  when 
the  service  had  closed,  the  people — men  in  all  sorts  of  attire, 
pants  in  boots  and  over  boots,  with  red,  blue,  white  and 
checkered  shirts— had  thickened  around  us, to  a depth  per- 
haps of  twenty  to  thirty  feet.  On  emerging  from  the  build- 
ing,  I asked  if  that  was  a common  occurrence,  and  was  told 
that  it  was  not,  but  an  entirely  new  feature;  that  as  soon  as 
the  lady’s  voice  had  been  heard  on  the  outside  the  news 
spread  like  wildfire,  and  its  effect  was  not  lost  until  it  com- 
pletely broke  up,  for  the  time  being,  the  gambling  circles 
around  the  tables  in  the  famous  Parker  House,  then  situated 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Plaza,  where  the  Hall  of  Records  is 
now.  Even  Robert  Parker  himself,  the  proprietor,  followed 
the  retreating  crowd  to  the  school-house.  This  living  mass 
had  been  drawn  there  to  get  a sight  of  the  newly-arrived 
lady  and  to  hear  the  sweet  tones  of  her  voice. 

“ When  told  that  she  was  the  centre  of  attraction,  Mrs.  Sim- 
mons laughed  heartily,  and  said  she  would  stick  to  the  little 
school-house  so  long  as  her  presence  proved  an  auxiliary  to 
Mr.  Hunt’s  labors.  But  it  was  not  so  to  be.  She  was  sud- 
denly attacked  by  typhoid  fever,  and  lived  but  two  weeks, 
leaving  a husband,  brother  and  many  fellow  passengers  to 
mourn  her  loss. 
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“Here,  in  justice  to  every  ’49-er,  I will  add  that  never 
since,  in  the  history  of  California,  has  a lady  been  more  safe 
from  the  possibility  of  hearing  an  offensive  word  than  in 
those  days  of  chaos — of  red  shirts  and  miners’  boots.  The 
least  insult  to  a lady  then  would  have  brought  down  a 
thunder-storm  on  the  perpetrator’s  head.  The  roughest 
seemed  to  vie  with  the  most  refined  in  striving  to  do  her 
homage. 

“When  I look  back  through  the  quarter-century  to  that 
little  school-house,  that  sentry-box,  that  dim  speck  in  the 
horizon,  and  contrast  it  with  the  now  effulgent  light,  shining 
to  all  the  world,  it  seems  but  a dream. 

“ I am  with  great  respect, 

“ Very  truly,  etc., 

“George  H.  Beach.” 

A telegram  was  presented  from  Thomas  Douglas,  of 
San  Jose,  one  of  the  founders  and  the  first  Deacon  of  the 
Church,  regretting  that  ill  health  kept  him  away. 

A note  from  David  N.  Hawley,  also  one  of  the  original 
members,  stated  that  he  was  occupied  as  a juror  in  the 
Twelfth  District  Court,  and  could  not  be  present. 

Deeply  interesting  remarks  wrere  made  relative  to  the 
memory  of  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt,  wife  of  the  first  Pastor,  and 
Deacon  Frederick  S.  Hav'ley,  one  of  the  founders,  since 
transferred  to  the  Church  above. 
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It  was  also  stated  that  Willard  Leonard,  a Deacon  of  the 
Church  from  1850  to  1859,  was  now  residing  in  Oakland, 
in  this  State,  but  could  not  be  with  us  on  this  occasion. 


Joseph  W.  McKee,  of  Alameda,  a Deacon  from  1852  to 
1857,  read  a vivid  account  of  early  Christian  labors  during 
the  years  of  his  office-bearing. 


Salutations  by  letter  were  presented  from  the  venerable 
Dr.  Horace  Bushnell,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  who  preached  the 
sermon  at  the  installation  of  Rev.  E.  S.  Lacy,  July  5th,  1856, 
and  from  Rev.  I.  E.  Dwinell,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  Congre-  . 
gational  Church  at  Sacramento,  Cal. 

vf  'rr£Jt 

letter  from  Horace  bushnell,  d.  d. 


“Hartford,  July  2,  1874. 

“ Rev.  Dr.  Stone,  and  others — 

My  Dear  Friends — Most  of  whom  I recognize  as  such  by 
their  names— I hardly  need  assure  you  how  much  I should 
enjoy  being  with  you  in  the  Silver  Wedding  Anniversary 
proposed  in  your  letter.  I have  forgotten  a great  many 
things,  but  I have  not  forgotten  California;  least  of  all  the 
dear  Church  you  will  remember,  and  which  to  me,  for 
some  very  pleasant  months,  was  my  spiritual  home,  dear 
to  me  as  to  you,  and  partly  for  your  sake.  The  flavor  of 
our  old  brotherhood  relations  is  with  me  still,  and  nothing 


would  delight 
and  know  by 


me  more  than  to  be  reunited  with  you  in  it, 
experience  how  certainly  a true  brotherhood 
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is  never  staled  by  oldness  or  the  wear  of  years.  And  yet  it 
would  be  rather  sad  to  be  with  you,  and  know  that  I am 
valued  more  because  of  what  I may  have  added  than  by  any 
fresh  gift  I may  now  communicate.  I am  getting  now  to  be 
an  old  man,  and  am  wasted  more  by  my  infirmities,  of 
which  I had  the  beginning  when  I was  with  you,  than  I 
should  be  by  so  many  years  of  time.  I shall  never  see  you 
again,  and  I think  it  best  to  say  it,  that  you  may  see  how 
soon  your  best  things  will  be  done,  no  more  to  be  attempted. 
May  God  be  with  you  still,  and  with  your  children,  making 
you  and  them  bright  witnesses  of  the  gospel  committed  to 
your  keeping. 

“ With  great  love  to  you,  and  many  fond  recollections,  I 
am  yours, 

“ Horace  Bushnell.” 

LETTER  FROM  I.  E.  DW1NELL,  D.  D. 

“Sacramento,  July  27th,  1874. 

“I.  P.  Rankin — 

“ Dear  Brother — I thank  you  most  cordially  for  your  in- 
vitation to  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  the  Twenty- fifth 
Birth-day  of  the  first  Church  of  our  order  in  the  State — the 
Mother  Church. 

“ It  is  an  occasion  of  thrilling  associations  and  memories. 
What  an  exciting,  multitudinous  history,  civil,  institutional 
and  religious,  has  flowed  by  the  First  Church  during  these 
twenty-five  years.  And  it  has  not  been  her  office  merely  to 
stand  by  the  seething  stream  and  cast  in  branches  of  the  tree 
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that  makes  the  bitter  waters  sweet,  but  to  be  herself,  in  ad- 
dition, a vigorous  actor  in  the  current  events.  San  Fran- 
cisco owes  no  small  part,  not  only  of  her  moral  life,  but  of 
all  her  growth  and  development,  to  her,  and  all  the  State  is 
under  obligations  to  her.  But  while  she  has  been  scattering 
these  wide-spread  moral  and  civil  blessings,  she  has  sent  out 
colony  after  colony  to  repeat  the  process  and  reduplicate  the 
work;  and  while  the  old  swarm  has  sent  out  these  young 
and  vigorous  swarms,  she  has  enlarged  and  beautified  her 
hive,  and  has  it  now  fuller  than  ever.  May  the  kindling  re- 
view and  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  the  Twenty-fifth 
Birth-day  only  mark  one  of  an  indefinite  number  of  histor- 
ical ascensions,  from  which,  while  God  is  thanked  and 
honored  for  the  past,  the  harness  shall  be  girded  on  afresh 
for  new  and  higher  ascents! 

“ Fraternally  yours, 

“I.  E.  Dwinell.” 


Rev.  Albert  Williams,  a pioneer  Presbyterian  Minister  of 
this  Coast,  who  assisted  the  first  Pastor  in  the  induction  of 
his  Deacons  into  office,  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  the  work 
of  Mr.  Hunt,  and  paid  a noble  tribute  to  the  energy  and 
steadfastness  of  the  early  Christian  pioneers  of  California. 

Rev.  S.  H.  Willey,  of  Santa  Cruz,  who  offered  the  In- 
stalling Prayer  at  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Hunt,  told  pleasant 
incidents  of  those  early  times. 
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He  was  followed  by  J.  Snowden  Bacon,  Esq.,  who  read  a 
poem  connected  with  the  First  Church  history,  which  was 
received  with  great  favor. 

BACON’S  POEM. 

I sing  no  hero’s  praise  in  arms  renowned, 

Returned  triumphant  from  some  battle  ground ; 

No  Cincinnatus,  left  his  plough  afield, 

When  duty  called,  the  trenchant  blade  to  wield; 

Nor  Statesman’s  triumphs  do  I here  rehearse. 

And  sound  his  praises  in  some  glowing  verse. 

An  humbler  task  is  given  me  to  do, 

To  lift  the  veil,  and  bring  the  past  to  view — 

A score  of  years  and  five,  with  haste  to  scan, 

Yet  years  so  short  they’re  measured  with  a span. 

A score  of  years  ago  a little  band 

Took  ship  and  voyaged  to  this  distant  land. 

Adown  the  broad  Atlantic,  round  the  dreaded  Horn, 

Battling  with  tempests  every  night  and  morn, 

Up  the  Pacific— five  weary  months  and  more 
We  wandered,  ere  we  saw  the  golden  shore. 

Ah!  What  a prospect  met  our  eager  view — 

The  habitations,  tents— a motley  crew 
Composed  the  members  of  the  population 
Of  this  new  conquest  of  our  Yankee  nation. 

No  love  of  order  then, — no  fear  of  justice  there, 

The  bullet  and  the  knife  ruled  everywhere. 

But  Pioneers,  we  ought  perhaps  to  feel, 

That  like  the  leaven  hidden  in  the  meal, 

We’d  surely  come,  by  some  decree  of  heaven, 

To  work  upon  this  mass,  till  all  was  leaven. 

The  city  of  to-day  from  city  then. 

Seems  more  the  work  of  magic,  than  of  men. 

Magician’s  wand— the  wealth  of  golden  sand — 

No  Genii  more  potent  in  the  land; 

A city  which  in  strength  and  population, 
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Takes  rank  among  the  foremost  of  the  nation. 

’Tis  true  the  fire  fiend  with  relentless  hand, 

Once  swept  our  growing  city  from  the  land. 

The  heartless  monster,  with  resistless  power, 

Consumed  a work  of  years,  in  one  short  hour. 

Our  little  gains —yes,  all  but  our  good  name, 

Rolled  up  to  heaven  in  sacrifice  of  flame; 

We  don’t  repine,  since  in  the  good  book  ’tis  given, 

That  we  should  strive  to  lay  up  store  in  heaven. 

Once  we  were  isolated,  now  indeed  we  feel 

We’re  bound  to  cities  of  the  East  with  lengthening  bands  of  steel; 

On  this  railed  path  the  shuttle  of  commerce  flies  from  goal  to  goal, 
And  weaves  us  strong  together  in  one  united  whole. 

Well  I recall  that  Sabbath,  calm  and  clear, 

The  first  sweet  Sabbath  since  our  landing  here. 

We  wandered  thro’  the  town,  intent  to  know 
Where  such  as  worship  God  were  wont  to  go; 

We  found  a modest  building — on  the  Square — 

Six  days  the  week,  a sort  of  Court  House,  where 
Stern  Justice  sat,  her  scales  scarce  equipoise, 

And  what  she  lacked  of  learning,  made  of  noise. 

On  a rude  bench  we  sat.  and  gazed  around, 

While  the  good  parson  did  the  truth  expound ; 

His  face  was  fair,  his  locks  behind  each  ear 
Gave  him  a youthful  look— ’twas  very  clear, 

In  saying  this  I would  not  do  him  wrong— 

He  had  not  worn  the  gospel  harness  long; 

He  seemed  Bent  on  showing  what  he  knew 
Of  the  young  man,  who  bow  at  venture  drew, 

And  smote  the  King  between  the  harness  joints, 

The  mail-clad  King,  secure  in  other  points.  * 

The  Pastor  of  the  church  sat  meekly  by, 

Elate  that  he  had  gained  a day’s  supply. 

A motley  crowd  assembled  on  the  benches, 

Looking  like  miners  just  from  out  the  trenches; 

* The  sermon  was  from  the  text  n Chronicles,  18,  33,  to  which  allusion  is  made. 
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Ladies  were  scarce,  indeed  I can  declare 
I never  saw  but  one  while  / was  there. 

She  was  a bride,  and  sat  beside  her  lord 
On  the  first  bench  — ’tis  true,  upon  my  word  — 

She  wore  an  ermine  cape  of  real  fur, 

And  though  I went  to  worship  God,  ^ fear  I worshiped  her. 

But  more  than  once  my  Sabbath  steps  were  bent 
Where  Parson  Williams  preached  within  a tent. 

First  Presbyterian  Church,  there  need  not  be  contention 
To  prove  that  church  had  perfect  ventilation. 

Sometimes  at  Trinity  I made  a Sunday  call, 

Whose  place  of  worship  was  a dining  hall , 

The  Rev.  Flavel  Miner,  the  godly  Rector, 

And  (I’ve  forgot  his  name)  the  musical  director. 

Being  rather  music  mad  as  to  my  brains, 

/went  to  hear  the  soft  melodeon  strains, 

The  only  one  in  town,  in  early  days, 

My  exiled  ears  drank  in  those  solemn  lays ; 

Ah!  how  I sighed  when  closing  hour  had  come, 

To  see  the  player  fold  its  legs  and  gently  pack  it  home. 

This  church,  whose  anniversary  we  now  have  come  to  greet, 

Built  its  first  worship  hall  upon  what’s  Jackson  street; 

Well  I recall  the  building,  too  narrow  for  its  length; 

Yet  to  construct  it  as  it  was,  took  the  united  strength 
Of  the  good  people,  since  lumber  was  so  dear , 

And  those  who  gave  the  needful,  were  very  few,  I fear. 

Its  shape  reminded  me  of  what’s  called  bowling  halls, 

Where  Parson  Hunt,  with  swinging  arm,  could  roll  the  gospel  balls, 
And  knock  down  sinners  right  and  left, 

As  one  would  knock  down  pins, 

When’er  he  told  his  hearers  there, 

Of  oft  besetting  sins. 

The  choir  sat— a little  group— 

Within  a spacious  pew, 

The  right  side  of  the  entrance  door— 

They  numbered  but  a few. 

One  of  those  sweet  sopranos 
Sang  out  so  loud  and  clear, 

Methinks  that  charming  voice  would  Rank- 
In  any  circles  where 
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Sweet  singers  of  our  gospel  songs 

Are  gathered  to  rehearse 

The  praises  of  our  God  and  King, 

In  solemn,  sacred  verse. 

But  time  has  failed,  I must  pause, 

In  order  that  you  may 

Learn  of  our  growth  from  cloth-lined  halls, 

To  the  temple  of  to-day. 

I look  around  and  see  me  here 
Full  many  a well  known  face, 

Though  many  are  here  with  words  of  cheer. 
There’s  many  a vacant  place. 

Time  leaves  his  certain  finger  marks 
Upon  both  you  and  I, 

But  memories  bright  of  early  days, 

Oh  may  they  never  die. 


Rev.  James  H.  Warren,  Superintendent  of  the  American 
Home  Missionary  work  on  this  coast,  gave  a humorous  de- 
scription of  his  first  California  experience. 

The  company  then  sang — 

“ Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds 
Our  hearts  in  Christian  love.” 

Led  by  Samuel  D.  Mayer,  the  Organist  of  the  Church. 

Volunteer  tributes  of  a tender  and  affecting  character 
were  then  offered  to  the  memory  of  Rev.  I.  H.  Brayton, 
who  supplied  the  pulpit  between  the  pastorates  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Hunt  and  Rev.  Mr.  Lacy. 
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Rev.  J.  H.  Holbrook,  D.  D.,  who  ministered  as  supply  in 
1859,  responded  to  his  invitation  to  be  present  in  the  fol- 

LETTER  FROM  DR.  HOLBROOK. 

“Syracuse  N.  Y.,  July  7,  1874. 
“To  Rev.  A.  L.  Stone,  and  others — 

“ Gentlemen ; — I return  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  polite 
invitation  which  you  have  extended  to  me  to  join  in  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  Silver  Wedding  of  your  Church,  on  the  29th 
proximo.  It  is  with  unaffected  sorrow,  however,  that  I am 
obliged  to  send  you  my  regrets  for  not  being  able  to  be  pres- 
ent on  that  interesting  occasion.  Nothing  would  give  me 
greater  pleasure  than  to  participate  in  the  exercises  which 
are  anticipated,  were  it  in  my  power. 

“ I presume  I owe  this  invitation  in  a great  measure  to  the 
fact  that  I was  Acting  Pastor  of  the  Church  during  a consid- 
erable part  of  the  year  1859,  a period  that  I remember  as 
one  of  the  sunniest  portions  of  my  ministerial  life.  The  ac- 
quaintances I then  formed  among  you  are  some  of  those 
that  I most  love  to  cherish,  while  I shall  never  forget  the 
kindness  and  regard  manifested  towards  me,  and  the  liberal 
manner  in  which  my  services  were  pecuniarily  rewarded. 

“From  the  time  of  my  labors  among  you  until  now,  I have 
not  ceased  to  watch  with  interest  the  growing  prosperity  of 
your  society,  and  I cordially  congratulate  you  on  the  high  po- 
sition it  occupies,  with  its  able  and  distinguished  Pastor,  in 
the  great  city  of  the  Pacific  coast,  on  the  occurrence  of  the 
auspicious  event  which  you  are  about  to  celebrate. 
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“Allow  me  to  close  with  the  following  sentiment: 

“ ‘ The  first  Protestant  Church  on  the  Pacific  Coast — Identi- 
fied in  principles  with  the  first  on  the  Atlantic.  May  it  be 
held  in  equal  honor  at  the  same  age,  two  and  a half  centu- 
ries hence/ 

“lam  very  truly  yours, 

“Jno.  C.  Holbrook.” 


Dea.  Samuel  A.  Chapin,  first  elected  to  office  in  the 
Church  in  1852,  was  called  upon  to  speak  concerning 
“Church  Deacons,”  and  heartily  responded,  presenting  the 
following  paper: 


THE  DEACONS. 

“ During  these  twenty-five  years,  the  old  Church  has  sum- 
moned to  her  service  sixteen  deacons,  and  has  been  very 
kind,  indulgent  and  forbearing  to  them  all.  Two  of  this 
number  have  been  called  Home  by  the  Good  Master,  to 
the  higher  and  better  life.  Five  of  these  deacons  have  re- 
tired from  the  old  vineyard,  to  the  classic  shades  of  Oakland 
and  Alameda,  where  yet  we  find  them  working  in  new  vine- 
yards for  the  Master.  On  this  festal  occasion  they  have  come 
home  again,  with  cheerful  faces  and  loving  hearts.  Most 
cordially  we  bid  them  welcome.  Five  of  this  number  are  yet 
kindly  borne  with,  and  kept  at  home,  and  they  have  hoped 
to  make  a good  record. 

“At  the  founding  of  this  Church,  with  only  seven  members, 
two  deacons  (Douglas  and  Hawley),  were  considered  ample 
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for  the  official  work  of  the  Church.  Dea.  Douglas  served  a 
year  only,  and  then  removed  to  San  Jose,  where  he  now 
resides. 

“ The  full  record  of  the  deacons  who  have  served  in  the 
Church,  is  in  the  following  order: 


DEACONS. 

ORDAINED. 

RETIRED. 

Thomas  Douglas,  - - 

Aug  5.  1849 

Nov.  6,  1850. 

Frederick  S.  Hawley,  - 

Aug  5,  1849 

( Lost  on  Central  America. 
\ Sept.  12,  1857. 

Willard  Leonard,  - - 

Nov.  6,  1850. 

Oct.  20,  1859. 

S.  Parsons, 

Nov.  6,  1850. 

Jan.  21,  1852. 

J.  W.  McKee,  - - - - 

Nov.  7,  1852 

Feb  11,  1857. 

Sam’l  A.  Chapin,  - - - 

Nov.  7,  1852 

Jan.  25,  i860. 

Dea.  Chapin,  (re-elected,) 

July  10,  1872. 

L B Benchley,  - - - 

M’ch  1,  1857. 

E.  P.  Flint,  .... 

Jan.  4,  1858. 

July  16,  1862. 

L.  Dickerman,  - - - 

Feb.  S,  i860 

Died  July  27,  1866. 

L.  P.  Fisher,  - - - - 

Feb.  5,  i860 

June  17,  1863. 

W.  0.  Ayres, 

Aug  3,  1862 

April  22,  1872. 

J.  W.  Clark,  - - - - 

Dec.  28,  1862 

Wm.  M.  Boyd,  - 

Oct.  25,  1863. 

Nov.  6,  1871. 

W.  N.  Hawley,  - - - 

Jan  6,  1867 

C.  S.  Eaton, 

May  5.  1867 

Geo.  Harris,  - - - - 

Nov.  6,  1871 

Nov.  17,  1873. 

“On  the  20th  of  August,  1857,  Dea.  Hawley  left  San  Fran- 
cisco with  his  wife  and  two  sons,  aged  respectively  one  and 
three  years,  for  New  York.  At  Aspinwall  they  embarked  on 
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the  Central  America  for  New  York,  and  on  the  12  th  of  Sep- 
tember the  ship  foundered,  and  went  down  with  a large  num- 
ber of  men  on  board.  The  women  and  children  had  all 
been  taken  off.  Dea.  Hawley  remained  on  board  awaiting 
the  return  of  boats;  but  before  they  came,  the  ship  went 
down.  We  have  tidings  of  him  as  the  calm  and  earnest  man 
of  God,  directing  those  who  were  terror-stricken  to  the 
Lamb  of  God,  and  offering  earnest  supplications  in  their  be- 
half. 

“ Dea.  Hawley  was  a noble  brother,  dearly  beloved,  faith- 
ful, earnest  and  true.  Uncoffined,  the  vast  ocean  became 
his  grave,  but  loving  hands  have  this  day  entwined  garlands 
around  the  tablet  placed  in  this  temple  to  his  memory.  The 
wife  of  Dea.  Hawley  died  in  Chicago  about  two  years  since. 

“ It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  those  two  infant  sons  who  were 
rescued  from  the  wreck,  found  true  friends,  and  are  now 
students  in  Yale  College. 

“Dea.  Dickerman died  July  27th,  1866,  in  this  city,  in  the 
triumphs  of  faith.  He  was  a faithful  officer,  and  a devoted 
Christian  brother.  His  wife  died  in  this  city,  March  2 2d, 
1874. 

Of  the  five  deacons  now  serving  the  Church,  two  — 
Benchley  and  Chapin  — were  fellow  passengers  on  the 
steamship  Oregon,  and  arrived  in  San  Francisco,  May 
20th,  1850.  They  are  said  to  have  been,  even  at  that  early 
day,  rather  sober  and  respectable  young  men;  but  they  came 
to  this  coast  especially  for  business,  and  intended  that  two  or 
three  years  at  most  should  give  them  ample  fortunes,  so  that 
they  could  return  again  to  their  families  and  friends  at  the 
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East.  But  the  Good  Master  had  other  purposes,  and  the 
accumulating  wealth  was  made  to  vanish  by  fire  and  flood, 
till  this  coast  should  become  an  abiding  place  for  those  who 
should  w'ork  in  His  Vineyard.  Such  has  also  been  the  histoiy 
of  nearly  all  of  the  sixteen  deacons  who  have  served  this 
Church,  and  full  well  they  know  that  in  due  time  the  blessed 
Master  will  bring  them  to  the  great  and  precious  reward.” 


Dea.  L.  B.  Benchley,  for  fifteen  years  Superintendent  of 
the  Sabbath  School,  presented  a carefully  compiled  statement 
in  reference  to  this  important  department  of  Church  work,  and 
added  some  testimony  concerning  the  exciting  times  of  the 
Vigilance  Committee. 

SABBATH  SCHOOL. 

“ The  Sabbath  School  of  our  Church,  in  all  its  work,  has 
been  so  interwoven  w’ith  our  Church-life,  and  its  efficiency 
and  results  so  measured  by  and  dependent  upon  the  spiritual 
life  of  our  membership,  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  speak  of 
its  past  histoiy  distinctively  as  having  had  any  life  save  as  the 
Church  has  nourished  and  cherished  it,  and  it  must  ever  be 
a dark  day  in  the  history  of  the  Sabbath  Schools  in  our  land 
when  they  do  not  nestle  closely  in  the  loving,  sustaining, 
cherishing  arms  of  a parent  Church.  Our  Sabbath  School 
history  begins  with  the  history  of  the  Church.  In  July, 
1 849,  with  the  beginning  of  our  Church-life,  our  school  was 
inaugurated.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  the  Public  School 
House  on  the  west  side  of  the  Plaza,  in  wrhich  our  school 
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was  held,  was  appropriated  to  other  uses,  and  the  school  ad- 
journed until  Spring.  Then,  commencing  again,  it  has  con- 
tinued its  uninterrupted  work  to  this  day.  In  January,  1852, 
it  numbered  34.  Of  this  number  there  was  a Bible  Class  of 
ten  adults,  studying  together,  without  a teacher,  the  word  of 
God.  Of  that  class,  four  are  known  to  be  alive,  (and  three 
with  us  to-day.)  In  February,  Brother  Willard  Leonard 
was  chosen  Superintendent.  In  July  of  that  year,  the  school 
numbered  fourteen  teachers,  eight  of  whom  are  with  us  to- 
day— Bros.  Leonard,  McCollum,  Flint,  Rankin,  McKee, 
Kellogg,  Chapin  and  myself — every  one  of  whom,  I believe, 
will  testify  that  from  those  early  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
“little  ones”  have  sprung  the  plesantest  memories  of  all  our 
California  life.  In  November  of  that  year,  the  Church 
elected  three  Deacons,  all  from  the  Sabbath  School  teachers, 
two  of  whom  (Bros.  Chapin  and  McKee)  sit  with  us  to-day. 
In  January,  1853,  the  average  attendance  was  forty-seven 
scholars  and  eleven  teachers.  This,  perhaps,  appears  a 
small  number,  but  I doubt  not  it  was  quite  as  large  or  larger 
in  proportion  to  the  population  and  child-life  of  the  then 
city,  than  any  of  our  schools  at  the  present  time.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1853,  the  school  made  its  first  offering — a contribu- 
tion of  $14 — devoted  to  missionary  purposes.  April  23d, 
1854,  the  school  was  addressed  by  Rev.  Mr.  Warren,  of  Ne- 
vada, (now  Rev.  J.  H.  Warren,  D.  D.,  “ Bishop”  of  Califor- 
nia); and  he  still  lives  to  address  Sabbath  Schools  and  encour- 
age the  heart  of  many  a loving,  faithful  Sabbath  School  teach- 
er, in  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  our  State.  May  his  years 
be  many. 
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“October  2 2d,  1854 — The  first  death  recorded  of  the  child- 
ren in  attendance  at  the  school. 

“ January  21st,  1855 — Rev.  Mr.  Brayton,  (of  blessed  mem- 
ory,) then  our  acting  Pastor,  addressed  the  school.  How 
precious  the  memory  of  that  name.  How  rich  a legacy  he 
left  us  in  the  influence  that  sprang  from  his  life,  consecrated 
as  it  was  to  God  and  man.  His  ringing  words  still  vibrate 
on  our  California  air. 

“April  1st,  1855 — The  school  organized  a Missionary  So- 
ciety. Of  the  funds  on  hand  ($160),  one-half  was  devoted  to 
clothing  destitute  children,  and  the  remaining  half  to  sup- 
plying destitute  Sabbath  Schools  with  libraries.  This  society 
continued  its  beneficent  work  for  years,  and  many  a child  of 
want  in  our  city,  and  happy  Sabbath  School  scholar  in  our 
mountain  towns,  was  made  glad  by  its  work  of  love  and 
charity. 

“January  6th,  1856 — Rev.  E.  S.  Lacy  commenced  his 
labors  with  us,  as  our  acting  Pastor,  and  on  that  day  ad- 
dressed the  school,  bringing  a proposition  from  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Willey,  who  was  authorized  by  a gentleman  in  New  York 
to  present  to  every  Sabbath  School  scholar  who  committed 
to  memory'  the  “ Westminister  Shorter  Catechism,”  a clasped 
Bible.  This  practice  has  been  continued  to  this  day,  and 
132  Bibles  have  been  so  presented  to  scholars  of  our  school. 
With  the  advent  of  our  young  Pastor,  came  a renewed  con- 
secration to  the  Sabbath  School  work,  under  the  devoted  and 
efficient  management  of  our  Superintendent,  Brother  Leo- 
nard. Enlarged  operations  were  inaugurated — with  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  230  to  250,  and  all  felt  it  a privilege  to  be 
enrolled  in  its  membership. 
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111  May  6th,  1856 — The  first  picnic  excursion  was  made  in 
the  elegant  and  commodious  steamer  Clinton  to  the  wilds  of 
Oakland.  It  was  a long  journey  and  a glad  day  for  the 
school. 

“October  25th,  1857 — The  death  of  our  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent, Deacon  F.  S.  Hawley,  was  announced,  w'ho  was 
drowned  September  1 2th,  being  among  the  many  who  per- 
ished by  the  loss  of  the  ill-fated  steamer  Central  America. 

“The  years  1858, 1859  and  i860,  were  years  of  active  work, 
in  which  were  organized  the  Geary  Street  Mission  School, 
of  233  members,  from  which  sprang  the  ‘Plymouth  Con- 
gregational Church,’  the  ‘Vallejo  Street  Union  Mission 
School,’  of  no  members,  from  which  sprang  the  ‘Green 
Street  Congregational  Church,’  and  the  ‘Clark  Street  Mission 
School,’  of  89  members,  now  the  ‘Mariners’  Church.’ 

“ In  April,  1864,  came  a sad  day  for  us,  when  our  Pastor, 
Rev.  E.  S.  Lacy,  from  failing  health  was  obliged  to  lay  aside 
his  work  at  a time  when  all  looked  so  bright,  and  all  our 
work  so  promising.  In  the  two  years  following,  our  Church 
without  a stated  Pastor,  our  School  in  many  respects  was  the 
rallying  point  of  the  Church;  around  this  center  we  gath- 
ered, and  nobly  and  faithfully  did  that  band  of  teachers 
stand  ‘in  their  lot  and  place.’ 

“ In  March,  1866,  our  hearts  rejoiced  to  welcome  as  our 
Shepherd  and  Teacher,  our  present  Pastor,  and  from  that 
time  until  the  present,  teachers  and  scholars  have  rejoiced 
in  his  ministrations,  and  been  helped  greatly  in  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures  and  all  our  Sabbath  School  work. 

“ Our  Superintendents  have  been  as  follows: 
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From  1849  t0  1 85 1,  Dr.  S.  Parsons. 
From  1851  to  1852,  E.  S.  Penfield. 
From  1852  to  i860,  Willard  Leonard. 
From  i860  to  1874,  L.  B.  Benchley. 

“ Our  membership  has  been  as  follows: 


1849101852,  - - - - - - 15  to  84. 

1852  to  1855,  ------  122. 

1855  tO  i860,  ------  284. 

i860  to  1865,  - -----  230. 

1865  tO  187O,  ------  430. 

1870101874,  ------  450. 


“ In  the  few  moments  given  us  here  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  refer  to  many  facts  of  interest  in  the  history  of  these 
twenty-five  years  of  Sabbath  School  teaching.  Many  have 
come  and  gone,  but  the  truth  remains.  The  teachings  of 
the  Bible  are  to-day,  as  never  before,  brought  to  the  minds 
of  the  young,  and  the  Christian  Church  is  giving  to  the  Sab- 
bath School  teaching  its  best  minds.  Systematic  study, 
thorough  organization,  and  every  collateral  help,  characterize 
the  Sabbath  School  work  of  to-day  as  never  before.  We 
look  around  us,  and  among  these  sister  Churches  of  ours, 
and  see  on  every  hand  those  who  have  gone  out  from  our 
School  in  these  years — standing  firmly  and  efficiently  among 
those  with  whom  they  labor,  each  one  a power  augmented 
by  their  segregation  from  us;  and  we,  strengthened  by  the 
memory  of  their  former  fidelity  and  present  usefulness. 
Thus  we  rejoice  together  to-day,  in  the  witness  of  these 
twenty-five  years  that  this  truth  which  we  try  to  teach  is  the 
‘Power  of  God  unto  salvation,’  to  all  who  will  receive  it.” 
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Mr.  Ira  P.  Rankin,  of  this  city,  gave  a historic  sketch  of 
the  “music”  of  the  Church,  testifying  that  neither  the  min- 
ister nor  the  music  had  ever  been  made  a subject  of  serious 
difference  in  this  society;  and  Mr.  Edward  P.  Flint,  of  Oak- 
land, reviewed  the  labors  of  the  trusteeship  of  the  society, 
and  was  supplemented  by  humorous  and  spirited  remarks 
from  J.  O.  Eldridge,  of  San  Francisco. 

From  other  churches  fraternal  and  cheering  salutations 
were  presented  by  Rev.  T.  K.  Noble  in  person,  Pastor  of  the 
Plymouth  Church,  on  Taylor  street;  by  letter  from  Rev.  E. 
P.  Baker,  Pastor  of  the  Third  Church  of  this  city;  by  Rev.  W. 

C.  Pond,  Pastor  of  the  Bethany  Church  of  this  city;  by  letter 
from  Rev.  J.  K.  McLean,  Pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Oakland, 
and  by  a cordial  personal  address  from  Prof.  Geo.  Mooar, 

D.  D.,  late  pastor  of  the  same,  and  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Benton, 
D.  D.,  referring  to  the  youngest  of  the  band,  the  Plymouth 
Church  of  Oakland,  and  also  to  the  Congregational  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  located  in  that  city.  Rev.  Kinsley  Twining, 
who  supplied  the  pulpit  for  months  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  pastorate,  sent  greetings  and  regrets  from 
Providence,  R.  I.,  which  revived  pleasant  memories  of  his 
most  acceptable  services.  Portions  of  a unique  and  sketchy 
journal  kept  by  Dr.  Samuel  Adams  through  the  early  months 
of  1850,  were  read,  to  the  entertainment  and.  delight  of  the 
audience;  and  a little  before  6 o’clock  p.  m.,  the  assembly 
joined  in  singing — 

“Gently,  Lord,  O gently  lead  us.” 

And  were  dismissed  until  the  evening. 


n the  evening  the  spacious  audience  room  of  the 
Church  was  well  filled,  and  the  services  were 
opened  at  8 o’clock  by  a spirited  chant  from  the 
quartette  choir — 

“Praise  the  Lord  O my  soul.’’ 

The  choir  was  composed  of  the  following  persons: 

Samuel  D.  Mayer  - - - Organist  and  Tenor. 

Mrs.  S.  O.  Putnam,  -----  Soprano. 

Mrs.  Jno.  Trehane Contralto. 

Chas.  B.  Stone  --------  Bass. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  George  Mooar,  D.  D.,  and 
then  the  attention  of  the  assembly  was  closely  held  for  more 
than  two  hours  by  the  following  addresses: 
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ADDRESS  OF  REV.  S.  H.  WILLEY'. 

“ I come  to  offer  you  congratulations  to-day,  officers  and 
members  of  this  First  Congregational  Church.  It  is  fit- 
ting that  you  should  celebrate  your  ‘Silver  Wedding,’  and 
it  is  very  pleasant  for  us,  your  old  friends,  to  come  and  help 
you  do  it. 

“ Twenty  five  years!  It  almost  takes  one’s  breath  away  to 
see  how  quickly  they  have  gone!  These  twenty-five  partic- 
ular years,  come  to  look  back  upon  them,  it  is  plain  enough 
that  they  deserve  commemorating. 

“ Let  us  go  back  to  the  wedding-day  itself.  I should  like 
to  call  to  mind  the  surrounding  circumstances,  in  the  midst 
of  which  this  Church  was  formed. 

“ My  home  was  then  in  Monterey.  It  is  now  in  Santa 
Cruz,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  same  bay.  And  as  I was 
coming  along  in  the  cars  the  other  day,  gliding  so 
smoothly  and  so  comfortably  through  the  rich  and  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Pajaro,  full  of  handsome  homes  and  great  pro- 
ductive farms,  and  through  Gilroy  valley,  fertile  and  populous, 
also;  and  then  through  Santa  Clara  valley,  checked  off  into 
its  great  fields,  and  dotted  here  and  there  with  almost  palatial 
mansions,  holding  in  its  center  a city  abounding  in  every- 
thing that  pertains  to  modern  city  life,  how  could  I help 
thinking,  as  I came  to  this  anniversary',  of  the  condition  of 
the  same  stretch  of  country',  on  the  day  when  your  real  wed- 
ding occurred! 

“ By  the  way,  did  I ever  send  you  my  apology'  for  not  com- 
ing to  the  wedding  ? If  I didn't,  it  was  because  there  was 
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no  mail  to  send  it  by.  No  mail  routes  had  been  established 
in  California  then. 

“ My  apology  for  not  being  here,  if  I could  have  sent  it, 
would  have  been  that  I could  not  get  here.  The  only 
method  of  travel  was  on  horse-back,  and  it  was  very  difficult 
to  get  horses  or  saddles  or  bridles,  for  they  had  nearly  all 
been  used  by  people  going  to  the  mines.  Besides,  there 
was  no  party  just  then,  coming  this  way,  and  it  was  disagree- 
able and  somewhat  unsafe  to  make  the  journey  of  something 
over  a hundred  miles,  alone. 

“ No  bridges,  no  ferries — you  must  ford  the  streams;  and 
then  a weary,  hot  and  dusty  ride  of  three  or  four  days,  was 
no  trifling  undertaking.  There  were  very  few  houses  along 
the  way.  There  was  not  one  in  all  the  first  day’s  ride  from 
Monterey  to  San  Juan.  And  then  from  there  to  San  Jose, 
the  only  ones  I remember  were  Fisher’s  and  Murphy’s. 
Above  Santa  Clara,  I only  recollect  Whisman’s,  the  adobe 
stone  house  at  San  Mateo,  and  Sanchez’s,  till  you  come  to 
Mission  Dolores.  Some  travellers  you  would  very  likely 
meet  on  the  way,  whom  you  would  much  rather  avoid. 
Sleeping  out  was  no  hardship,  wherever  darkness  might 
overtake  one,  if  there  was  only  water  and  feed  for  the  horse 
near  by,  it  was  rather  a luxury  on  the  dry,  warm  ground; 
but  it  was  much  more  agreeable  with  companions. 

“ I did  succeed  in  making  the  journey  to  San  Francisco  a 
few  weeks  after  your  wedding,  but  I did  not  find  the  bride 
in  a palace. 

“Your  date  of  organization  is  ‘Sabbath  morning,  July  29, 
1 849.’  I don't  suppose  it  was  known  of  or  noticed  by  one  in  a 
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thousand  of  the  people  who  mingled  in  the  wild  and  strange 
scenes  of  life  here  that  day. 

“Ten  men  and  one  woman  uniting  together  to  organize 
a Christian  Church,  amid  the  rush  and  hurry,  the  noise  and 
the  wild  excitement.  It  would  have  seemed  something  very 
out  of  place,  and  very  hopeless,  to  most  people.  There 
were  but  very'  few  indeed  who  felt  ready  to  stop  in  their  hurry'' 
and  make  each  other’s  acquaintance  in  the  Gospel,  and  join 
in  such  a work  as  beginning  a Church.  Business  did  not 
pause  at  all  for  Sunday.  Ships  were  arriving,  and  there 
was  hurrying  to  land ; there  was  eagerness  to  hear  the  news 
about  the  gold;  there  was  hurrying  to  refit  for  the  mines, 
and  get  the  earliest  possible  passage  on  the  launches,  for  as 
yet  there  were  no  steamers.  The  diy  season,  however,  was 
well  advanced,  and  August  was  supposed  to  be  the  harvest 
month  in  the  placers — everybody  wanted  to  * make  his  pile’ 
before  the  rains. 

“And  then  the  returned  miners,  they  were  noisy  crowds. 
They  thronged  the  Parker  House  and  the  El  Dorado,  and 
all  other  gambling  and  drinking  saloons  opening  upon  the 
Plaza,  as  saloons  did  all  around. 

“ These  immediate  surroundings  on  that  July  Sunday',  were 
not  very'  encouraging  for  the  organization  of  a church ! There 
was  no  law,  no  protection  for  person  or  property',  except  the 
arms  that  one  might  have  about  him.  There  were  no  * safes  ’ 
for  money,  safer  than  cloth  tents  and  wooden  boxes.  It 
used  to  be  told  that  Mr.  Lick,  who  arrived  about  that  time, 
brought  with  him  a few  thousand  dollars  from  South  Amer- 
ica, and  that  he  laid  it  out  in  hundred-vara  lots  as  the  only 
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way  he  could  see  to  save  it  from  being  stolen.  These  lots 
made  his  fortune. 

“ Indeed,  your  wedding  day  was  just  after  the  time  of  the 
‘ Hounds,’  bands  of  desperate  young  men,  who  went  around 
robbing  and  committing  all  sorts  of  acts  of  violence.  People 
of  substance  were  obliged  to  band -themselves  together,  and 
put  them  down  by  force.  And  when  they  had  arrested  them, 
there  was  no  where  to  confine  them.  They  had  to  be  sent 
off  to  a ship  anchored  in  the  bay. 

“ The  traditional  system  of  Mexican  law  was  supposed  to 
be  in  force,  but  it  was  altogether  unequal  to  this  occasion. 

“Congress,  sharply  divided  in  opinion  between  the  North 
and  the  South,  failed  to  agree  upon  a territorial  law  for  us, 
and  so  a spontaneous  call  was  out,  at  that  time,  for  a Con- 
vention to  frame  a State  Constitution. 

“ But  the  movement  was  surrounded  with  uncertainty.  It 
was  doubtful  whether  this  floating  mass  of  strangers  in  the 
mines,  and  those  sullen  and  humiliated  native  Californians 
down  south,  would  take  interest  enough  in  the  matter  to  elect 
delegates;  and,  if  they  elected  them,  it  was  doubtful  whether, 
from  the  mines  where  they  were  some  of  them  taking 
out  fabulous  quantities  of  gold,  and  from  the  ranchos, 
south,  without  understanding  much  of  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment, or  seeing  any  very  sure  prospect  of  com- 
pensation, the  delegates  would  ever  come  together!  And 
should  they  come  together,  it  was  very  doubtful  whether 
a body  of  strangers,  some  from  the  Northern  States 
some  from  the  Southern,  and  the  rest  native  Califor- 
nians, could  agree  upon  any  instrument  of  organized  law. 
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But  most  of  all,  was  it  doubtful  whether,  with  any  constitu- 
tion that  could  be  framed,  we  could  get  into  the  Union,  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South!  And  yet  we  must  start 
upon  this  long  and  perilous  path,  and  travel  it,  if  possible. 
We  must  have  law  and  order,  and  courts,  and  titles  to 
property.  People  must  be  able  to  know  in  some  way  that 
they  owned  what  they  possessed. 

“ This  whole  belt  of  coast-country  was  covered  by  Spanish 
or  Mexican  grants,  embracing  immense  tracts.  These  could 
not  be  bought  and  divided  up  and  made  into  farms  for 
homes,  without  adjudication.  These  were  the  serious  civil 
questions  that  people  were  thinking  about,  at  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  this  church. 

“ Meanwhile  people  were  coming  fast.  Steamers  arrived 
monthly,  loaded  to  the  utmost — ships  from  around  the 
Horn  followed  each  other  into  the  Golden  Gate,  sometimes 
a score  in  a day.  Miners  were  coming  down  from  the 
placers — gold  dust  was  plenty — prices  were  fabulous — living 
was  costly  beyond  what  had  ever  been  heard  of.  Bayard 
Taylor  tells  the  story;  he  arrived  just  about  this  time;  he 
says  it  bewildered  him ! ' No  one  knows,’  he  writes,  ‘ whether 

he  is  awake  or  in  some  wonderful  dream.’  And  then,  if 
beyond  these  immediate  surroundings,  we  looked  out  into 
the  future,  it  was  full  also  of  uncertainties.  How  long  would 
the  gold  mines  last  ? Nobody  expected  it  would  be  many 
years.  And  after  them,  what  then? 

“These  rainless  summers,  these  hard,  drought-parched, 
wind-swept  plains,  seemed  to  promise  little  indeed  to  agricul- 
ture, in  the  light  of  all  the  experience  we  had  of  them  then. 
And  a country  without  agriculture,  what  would  it  be  ? 
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“ All  these  and  like  questions,  employed  people’s  thoughts 
at  the  time  I am  speaking  of. 

“ And  among  those  who  came  to  California  then,  there 
were  those  who  were  able  to  meet  such  questions.  They 
did  not  hesitate  at  these  uncertainties,  they  did  not  fear  these 
difficulties.  There  were  some  who  had  faith  in  the  Gospel. 
And  though  in  that  turmoil  it  seemed  not  only  the  ' least  of 
all  seeds,’  but  most  unlikely  to  grow  in  such  unfriendly  soil 
as  this,  they  still  had  faith  that  it  would  become  ‘the  greatest 
among  herbs.’ 

“Never  for  one  moment  did  they  lose  heart  when  they 
faced  the  future.  They  quietly  retired  as  well  as  they  could 
from  the  noise  and  excitement  surrounding,  and  entered  into 
covenant  with  the  Lord.  Then,  with  all  good  men  and 
women,  they  went  to  work  laying  the  foundations  of  law,  of 
education,  and  of  religion  in  no  doubtful  spirit.  It  is  surpris- 
ing how  assured  they  were  of  the  future,  and  how  compre- 
hensive were  their  views  concerning  the  destiny  of  the 
country  they  were  now  taking  in  hand.  They  moved  with 
vigor  and  with  boldness,  following  the  best  light  they  could 
get.  They  made  mistakes;  but  how  could  they  have  been 
human  and  not  make  them  ? 

“Our  good  Methodist  brethern  were  offered  a fifty- vara 
lot  near  the  corner  of  Montgomery  and  Pine  streets,  as  a 
gift,  about  this  time,  so  says  Rev.  William  Taylor,  ‘but  it 
was  away  over  in  the  sand  hills,  quite  out  of  town,’  and  so 
they  bought  a lot  on  Powell  street  where  the  church  now 
stands,  and  paid  two  thousand  dollars  for  it! 
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“ As  we  see  things  now,  we  should  say  they  made  an  im- 
mense mistake.  But  at  the  time  when  they  were  obliged  to 
choose,  Montgomery  street,  near  Clay  street,  was  the  water 
front,  and  the  business  center  of  the  town;  but  Montgomery 
street  was  not  opened  at  all  through  the  sand  hills  further  south 
than  California  street — all  beyond  was  thicket — while  Powell 
street  seemed  to  promise  to  be  the  center  of  population  for 
residences. 

“ It  was  not  wonderful,  that  with  the  light  that  anybody 
had  then,  that  an  ungraded,  inaccessible  lot  on  Pine  street, 
should  be  refused  as  a gift,  and  one  purchased  on  Powell 
street  instead,  where  the  people  lived  who  were  to  attend  the 
church.  And  so  of  other  things  that  other  churches  did,  and 
other  institutions  as  well.  Some  were  on  the  tide  of  fortune, 
and  some  were  not;  but  good  people  have  followed  the  best 
light  they  could  get,  and  have  pressed  on. 

“And  on  the  whole,  as  we  most  plainly  see  to-day,  we 
have  steadily  come  forward  into  the  conditions  of  order, 
civilization,  and  a Christian  life. 

“It  was  in  times,  such  as  I have  described,  and  amid 
such  surroundings  that  this  church  came  into  existence 
twenty-five  years  ago  to-day. 

“ How  it  has  grown  and  become  strong,  and  surmounted 
difficulties,  and  outlived  uncertainties,  and  been  a light  set 
upon  a hill,  a nourishing  mother  of  many  other  churches,  a 
power  in  the  land  for  truth,  freedom,  patriotism,  temperance, 
and  the  teaching  of  the  Word  to  all  people,  I leave  the  others 
to  tell. 
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“ It  would  be  a welcome  task  to  rehearse  it,  for  what  good 
cause  in  all  the  land  has  not  this  Church  been  concerned  in 
helping  on  ? 

“ One  word  of  cheer  let  me  speak,  in  conclusion,  and  com- 
mend you  to  the  favor  of  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church 
who  ‘ is  able  to  build  you  up,  and  give  you  an  inheritance 
among  all  them  which  are  sanctified.’  ” 


ADDRESS  OF  REV.  J.  A.  BENTON,  D.  D. 

“ The  Bride  and  her  Dower!’ 

“This  might  have  been  called  a ‘Silver  Wedding,’  if  for 
no  other  reason,  for  the  reason  that  years  have  silvered  the 
locks  of  those  who  assisted  at  the  original  ceremony.  I am 
asked,  as  one  of  those  veterans  who  was  familiar  with 
these  scenes,  both  before  and  after  the  bridal,  to  recite  some 
of  my  recollections  of  the  time.  And  I may  as  well  tell 
you  something  of  the  bride. as  she  was  in  her  younger  days. 

“She  was  comely  and  tall,  slender,  lithe  and  agile,  with 
springing  foot  and  lifted  brow,  and  entered  the  hall  with  the 
one  friend  on  whom  she  leaned.  No  family  circle  was  about 
her;  no  troops  of  cousins  followed  her;  no  bevy  of  acquaint- 
ances watched  her.  She  came  in  with  no  rustle  of  silks, 
and  no  gorgeously  dressed  maidens  were  bearing  her  train 
and  bringing  in  flowers.  The  aisles  of  no  grand  cathedral 
echoed  the  tread  of  her  attendants’  feet  in  long  procession. 
Before  no  splendid  altar,  ablaze  with  precious  stones  and 
colored  lights,  did  she  stand  to  utter  her  vows.  With  no 


wealth  of  orange-blossoms,  and  a drooping  veil  she  came, 
nor  had  looms  of  the  Orient  toiled  with  the  woven  fabrics 
for  the  hour.  A soft  light  flowed  around  the  sea-green  robe 
she  wore,  atop  of  which  a little  foamy  lace  gathered  about 
the  throat,  and  there  was  a spray  of  oak  amid  the  dark  tresses. 
She  was  given  away  by  no  dignitaries  of  the  earth,  and  was 
received  without  pomp  or  pageantiy.  Truth  was  the  jewel 
upon  the  hand  she  gave,  and  the  lovelight  in  her  eyes  was 
bright  with  a celestial  sheen. 

“Yet  was  she  no  beautiful  waif,  no  orphaned  girl,  no  por- 
tionless maid,  no  dowerless  bride,  who  was  thus  given  away 
and  received.  Her  face  was  not  her  fortune.  She  came 
with  the  wealth  of  ‘ Ormus  and  of  Ind.’  No  princess  of  the 
world  was  ever  so  dowered  as  she.  No  sovereign  could  be- 
stow such  a gift  without  parting  with  his  empire.  All  Cali- 
fornia was  her  dower;  from  the  glaciers  of  Shasta  to  the 
orangeries  of  ‘ the  Angels,’  from  crested  mountain  to  crested 
wave.  How  vast  the  heritage,  how  magnificent  the  scene! 
Stretching  through  ten  degrees  of  latitude,  and  spreading 
from  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  to  the  line  of  perpetual 
green,  it  had  the  proportions  of  an  empire;  it  had  nearly  all 
the.  climates  of  the  globe,  and  it  pictured  and  represented, 
improved  and  amplified,  the  holy  land  of  the  Orient. 

“The  Empire  was  nascent,  the  regions  were  in  the  rough; 
but  how  large  their  capacities,  how  boundless  their  possibil- 
ities. What  wealth  in  this  thousand  miles  of  sea-coast; 
what  fertility  in  these  millions  of  broad  acres;  what  latent 
harvests  in  these  grand  valleys;  what  mines  of  silver,  gold 
and  gems  in  these  hills;  what  inexhaustible  quarries  in  these 
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mountain  ledges;  what  wonders  of  growth  and  supply  in  tim- 
ber amid  these  mighty  forests;  and  what  glittering  treasures 
among  these  crystal  lakes  and  snow-covered  peaks.  How 
many  starving  peoples  might  its  products  feed;  how  many 
wheels  might  its  torrents  drive;  how  many  millions  of  pop- 
ulation might  it  sustain;  how  many  monuments  of  human 
power  and  skill  might  its  resources  rear;  and  how  many 
lofty  souls  to  genius  born,  might  its  beauties,  grandeurs,  and 
sublimities  inspire! 

“ How  glorious  the  situation,  too,  of  this  empire  dowery. 
On  the  east,  see  it  fenced  off  from-  the  idle  and  the  too  eager 
throngs,  by  broad  and  scorching  deserts,  and  a serried  ridge 
of  freezing  mountains;  on  the  west,  severed  from  heathenism 
and  decay  by  the  wide  wastes  of  old.  ocean;  on  the  north, 
touching  the  border  of  cloud-covered  and  humid  Oregon;  and 
on  the  south  pushing  itself  into  the  hot  sands  of  rainless  Ari- 
zona. Lo,  on  this  side  at  the  gates  of  the  morning,  the  ad- 
vancing day  awakens  a music  sweeter  than  that  evoked  by 
the  sun  from  Memnon’s  statue,  and  on  that  side  is  heard 
evermore  the  dash  of  waves  or  the  roar  of  billows.  Consid- 
er these  outer  and  inner  ranges  of  Coast  mountains,  stretch- 
ing themselves  through  the  wide  latitudes,  and  scooping  long 
valleys  of  verdure  and  beauty  between;  these  five  belts  of  cli- 
mate running  up  and  down  the  length  of  the  State,  with  their 
differing  temperatures,  from  the  chill  airs  brought  in  by  the 
sea-winds  from  their  long  flight  over  the  waves,  to  the  tropi- 
cal warmth  of  the  vast  interior,  whose  skies  are  veiled  only  at 
the  winter’s  behest;  and  what  the  outlook  is  from  the  snowy 
tops  of  the  Sierras,  through  rifted  clouds,  adown  the  green 
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slopes  of  the  woods,  across  the  flower-carpeted  valleys,  be- 
yond the  purpled  hills,  upon  the  grandest  ocean  of  the  globe 
— the  ocean  of  the  hereafter,  gemmed  with  a thousand  green 
isles,  to  become  scenes  of  glorious  life  and  adorning  afflu- 
ence in  the  better  days  at  hand. 

“ Nor  was  the  empire  with  which  the  bride  was  dowered, 
peopled  only  bv  swarthy  natives  and  aboriginal  tribes.  It 
was  receiving  its  thousands  every  month  from  all  the  civili- 
zed quarters  of  the  earth,  eveiy  country  contributing  choice 
specimens  for  making  up  of  a cosmopolitan  population;  and 
the  older  states  of  America  were  sending  the  hardy,  the  adven- 
turous, the  cultured,  the  choice  young  men,  from  city,  town, 
and  country,  to  found  here  a society,  and  build  up  here  the 
institutions  of  a civilization,  of  which  the  land  might  be  proud. 
And  here  was  there  in  process  of  growth  a mighty  city,  whose 
wharves  were  pushing  out  into  the  bay,  whose  streets  were 
climbing  over  the  hills,  and  whose  citizens  were  beginning 
that  long  contest  with  obstacles,  natural  and  artificial,  which 
has  made  this  metropolis  the  best-fought-for  municipality  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

“ Such,  in  few  words,  was  the  bride  of  the  day  we  cel- 
ebrate, and  such  was  the  magnificent  dower  wherewith  she 
was  more  than  royally  gifted.  Is  it  asked  what  she  did  with 
it?  In  kindly  beneficence  she  gave  it  all  away — all  but  the 
city  in  which  her  own  blest  home  was  built.  As  her  kindred 
came  to  live  near  her,  and  married  themselves,  she  dowered 
them,  one  after  another,  munificently,  with  lands,  towns, 
counties,  and  even  larger  districts,  and  often  gave  them  in 
addition  moneys  for  their  immediate  necessities,  and  the 
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rearing  of  their  sacred  edifices,  and  the  chiming  of  their 
bells.  Nor  has  she  retained  for  herself  the  entire  metrop- 
olis. Ward  after  ward  has  been  assigned  to  the  children  that 
have  grown  up  about  her,  and  at  their  espousals  she  has 
been  present,  not  with  words  of  blessing  only,  but  with 
smiles,  and  good-wills,  and  coins,  and  dowers.  And  here 
and  now  she  sits,  a matron,  still  fresh,  full,  and  fair,  within 
this  gorgeous  temple  which  she  has  reared  to  the  name  of 
that  Lord,  her  Beloved,  on  whom  she  leaned  at  her  bridal, 
and  gives  honor  to  whom  it  belongs  for  the  bright  daugh- 
ters who  have  risen  to  call  her  blessed,  and  for  all  the  won- 
derful things  which  have  been  wrought  through  her  benefac- 
tions and  in  answer  to  her  prayers.  Her  devotion  is  her 
praise;  her  unselfish  labor  and  her  beneficence  are  her  beau- 
tiful diadem.” 

ADDRESS  OF  REV.  JAMES  H.  WARREN,  D.  D. 

“ Mr.  Chairman,  Brethren  and  Friends. — I am  glad  to  be 
here  to-night  to  enjoy  with  you  this  Silver  Wedding,  this 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  life  and  history  of  this  church, 
the  first  of  our  order  in  this  city,  in  this  State,  and  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

“ It  is  a memorable  occasion,  a time  for  congratulations,  a 
time  for  happy  memories,  a time  for  bright  forecastings.  As 
I understand  it,  we  are  not  here  merely  to  live  over  the  past 
and  glory  in  it,  however  eventful  that  ‘past’  may  be;  but, 
seeing  the  way  the  Lord  our  God  has  led  us — remembering 
how  he  has  helped  us  hitherto — take  heart  and  hope  for  the 
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future,  and  sing  the  song  of  joy  as  we  go.  This  is  not  the 
time  nor  place  to  take  up,  in  a minor  key,  the  cry,  ‘ What  is 
the  cause  that  the  former  days  were  better  than  these?’  They 
were  not  better,  but  good  only  as  they  are  linked  in  with 
these  present  days. 

“ It  is  allowed,  Mr.  President,  to  veterans  when  they  come 
together,  to  fight  over  the  old  campaigns,  show  their  scars, 
etc.,  and  to  pioneers  to  recite  their  part  in  wonderful  story 
and  adve'nture,  and  if  any  have  a right  to  speak  or  be  heard 
here  to-night,  they  are  such  veterans  and  pioneers  in  the  holy 
war  and  work  done  on  this  Coast  as  have  preceded  me,  and 
by  many  who  are  in  the  pews  before  me.  I can  speak 
warmly  on  this  point,  for  I am  not  a pioneer  myself — I came 
only  in  1850 — I have  often  wished,  however,  I had  come  in 
’49.  After  all  said  and  done,  I can’t  but  feel  like  taking  off 
my  hat  to  the  men  and  women  of  ’49,  especially  to  those 
who  coming  then,  remembered  that  there  were  riches  great- 
er than  money — prizes  to  be  won  which  mountains  of  silver 
and  rivers  of  gold  could  not  buy. 

“ Believe  me,  sir,  I had  rather  have  the  twenty-five  years’ 
record  of  these  men,  Willey,  Benton,  and  others,  than  to  pos- 
sess the  eighty  millions  of  money  represented  in  the  thirty- 
one  banks  of  your  city  to-day.  Eighty  millions  is  a big  sum, 
but  it  cannot  weigh  against  a good  life,  against  institutions, 
the  church,  the  school,  the  state — therefore,  sir,  I uncover 
the  head  in  presence  of  such  faith,  goodness  and  greatness  as 
theirs. 

“ It  is  the  order  of  the  evening,  I presume,  to  go  as  far 
back  as  possible  and  tell  of  things  seen  and  heard.  The 
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‘ whirligig  of  time’  drops  me  here  to-night  as  the  oldest  rep- 
resentative in  order  of  days,  of  those  who  have  served  this 
church  for  longer  or  shorter  period,  as  regular  supply.  How 
it  came  about,  I will  tell  you:  The  good  steamship  North- 
erner entered  the  harbor  in  October,  1850,  and  dropped  an- 
chor in  the  stream.  In  company  with  Mr.  E.  B.  Goddard 
and  others,  we  landed  in  small  boats  and  found  a great 
crowd  on  shore  waiting  to  welcome  the  new-comers,  as  it 
used  to  every  arrival  of  ship  and  steamer.  A man  reached 
out  his  hand  from  the  crowd  and  said,  * are  you  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Warren  ? We  have  been  waiting  for  you.’  Being  curious 
to  know  who  my  friend  was,  he  said  his  name  was  Buel, 
agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 

“ The  American  Bible  Society  already  here?  Why,  sir,  I 
supposed  I had  come  to  a land  where  there  were  no  Bibles, 
except  in  the  bottom  of  old  trunks  and  chests,  stowed  away 
in  warehouses  or  back  rooms  of  stores  and  hotels,  and  here 
the  first  man  to  bid  me  welcome  is  the  agent  of  the  Society 
with  his  Bible  house  already  built  on  Stockton  street  near 
Union,  and  well  supplied  with  Bibles  written  in  nearly  every 
language  spoken  in  this  polyglot  city. 

“ After  this  capital  greeting,  I was  told  that  Rev.  Mr. 
Hunt,  who  had  gone  east  on  the  steamer  just  left,  had  ar- 
ranged that  I should  supply  his  pulpit  for  six  months.  Talk  of 
the  recklessness  of  the  early  Californians,  ready  to  dash  into 
any  venture,  take  any  chances;  but  who  ever  heard  of  a church 
consenting  to  the  suggestion  of  its  minister,  to  take  the 
chances  on  the  first  man  that  came  in  sight,  blockhead  or 
otherwise,  as  good  enough  for  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  San  Francisco ! 
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“ I think  the  Church  learned  wisdom  by  experience,  for 
they  never  tried  the  experiment  afterwards.  I went  back  to 
the  steamer,  and  informed  her  who  had  come  out  on  a wed- 
ding trip  with  me,  that  it  was  arranged  that  we  should  stay  in 
San  Francisco  till  April.  We  made  our  way  as  well  as  we 
could  to  Mr.  Hunt’s  house,  corner  of  Vallejo  and  Mason 
streets,  banked  against  Russian  Hill,  where  the  chapparel 
was  cut  away  from  around  it.  In  that  house  we  lived  out 
the  winter  with  Mr.  and  Waller,  whose  praise  is  still  in  all 
this  city.  Scarcely  settled  down  when  Sunday  came.  Just 
from  the  Seminaiy,  there  were  only  two  manuscript  sermons 
in  the  barrel,  and  two  skeletons.  As  we  entered  the  Congre- 
gational Church,  a small  brown  house  2 5 x 50,  corner  of 
Virginia  place  and  Jackson  street,  lined  with  cloth,  a row  of 
seats  on  each  side  of  the  aisle,  we  found  about  a hundred 
worshipers  present.  They  seemed  to  look  upon  that 
church  with  as  much  pride  and  satisfaction  as  Solomon  must 
have  done  on  his  temple.  In  the  effort  of  the  young  min- 
ister to  do  as  well  as  he  could  by  his  city  audience,  he  ex- 
hausted his  written  sermons  that  first  Sunday,  and  left  him 
nothing  but — a skeleton — a rather  healthy  looking  skeleton, 
perhaps, -or  you  would  be  more  frightened  than  you  are. 

" After  that  came  work,  the  ‘ midnight  oil’  that  was  con- 
sumed, the  late  Saturday  night  and  early  Sunday  morning 
work  done;  it  starts  the  sweat  to  think  of  it.  The  cholera 
prevailed  in  the  city  at  the  time,  and  what  with  visiting  the 
sick,  burying  the  dead,  few  or  no  exchanges,  and  two  ser- 
mons every  week,  those  first  six  months  were  the  longest  six 
months  ever  spent  on  earth.  There  were  compensations, 
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however.  And  here  let  me  testify  to  the  gentle  and  moth- 
erly goodness  of  this  dear  Church.  One  day  I had  the  blues, 
was  worrying  over  the  poverty  of  the  work  done  and  wonder- 
ing what  the  church  people  thought  of  it,  when  three  gentle- 
men called — Dr.  Parsons,  W.  H.  Coit  and  Dea.  Leonard  — 
sure  enough  they  were  a committee  of  the  church.  I 
thought,  sir,  my  time  had  come.  After  a trying  introduction 
they  unrolled  a paper  and  read  certain  ‘ Resolutions’  and  left 
the  paper  in  my  hands.  I drew  a long  breath,  the  first 
for  a long  time,  and — I was  happy. 

“ The  religious  map  of  the  city  was  not  extensive  at  that 
time.  There  were  but  nine  Protestant  Churches,  besides  Rev. 
Mr.  Taylor’s  dry  goods  box,  which  he  used  to  plant  some- 
times in  front  of  the  Eldorado  Saloon,  Parker’s  Exchange, 
down  on  Long  Wharf — anywhere,  where  the  crowd  gath- 
ered, and  preached  from  it.  Seven  of  these  churches  were 
located  north  of  Washington  street  and  west  of  Dupont — 
the  others:  Trinity,  on  Pine  near  Montgomery;  the  N.  S. 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Happy  Valley,  Rev.  S.  H.  Willey, 
Pastor.  To  get  to  Happy  Valley  one  was  obliged  to  wade, 
not  through,  but  over  sand  hills  that  intervened  between 
Bush  and  Mission  streets. 

“ In  the  State  of  California  there  were  twenty-one  Protest- 
ant churches,  all  told — only  two  of  them  Congregational. 

“Note  the  contrast,  at  once  interesting  and  suggestive; 
our  Roman  Catholic  friends  had  enjoyed  total  possession  of 
this  country  for  seventy-six  years,  and  in  that  time  had  estab- 
lished twenty-one  Missions  or  churches,  but  no  schools,  libra- 
ries, arts,  or  varied  industries  that  help  a true  civilization. 
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“ In  one  year  after  the  first  steamer  entered  the  Golden 
Gate,  in  1849,  Protestantism  had  established  twenty-one 
churches  and  commenced  work  for  all  the  needs  of  the  best 
civilization.  In  twenty-five  years,  the  time  of  its  Silver  Wed- 
ding, Protestantism  can  point  to  four  hundred  churches,  also 
to  six  or  more  religious  journals,  scores  of  academies,  semi- 
naries, colleges,  and  manifold  auxiliaries  of  Christian 'work. 
Does  it  look,  Sir,  as  though  our  Protestant  Christianity  was 
waning  before  the  intense  ‘no-religionism’  of  the  hour,  or  is 
being  shadowed  into  insignificance  bv  the  ancient  hierarchy 
that  once  dominated  Christendom,  and  which  some  people 
think  it  will  yet  do  ? 

“ In  the  push  and  growth  of  this  first  quarter  century  of 
Protestant  work,  this  Church  has  had  its  eminent  part — I 
might  say  pre-eminent  part.  With  gratitude  we  have  watched 
this  Church,  which  first  found  shelter  in  a school  house,  then 
a court  room,  then  in  a brown  chapel,  come  out  of  that 
chapel,  stopping  once  on  the  way,  and  entering  this  abode 
of  ‘strength  and  beauty.’  It  was  a bright  day  to  us  all  when 
we  uncovered  the  head  at  the  laying  of  the  Corner  Stone, — 
when  also  we  assembled  to  join  in  the  exercises  of  the  com- 
pleted house,  saying,  ‘ Grace,  Grace  unto  it.’  But  deeply  as 
we  have  felt  in  all  this — in  the  work  done  by  the  church  for 
itself — in  its  growth  from  seventeen  members,  when  we  first 
knew  it,  to  its  present  rate  of  five  hundred  members,  in  its 
complete  and  perfect  appointment  for  comfort  and  success  in 
church  work,  in  its  foremost  rank  among  the  churches  of 
whatever  name;  greater,  greater  far  is  our  satisfaction  to 
know  and  remember  how  it  has  wrought  in  all  and  every 
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direction,  blessed  most  while  scattering  blessings,  projecting  its 
spirit,  its  power,  its  life  and  goodness  into  every  enterprise  be- 
longing to  the  congregational  household,  and  also  into  those 
of  more  general  catholic  work;  for  evidence  see  the  Pacific — 
the  oldest  religious  journal  of  the  Coast;  read  annals  of  the 
College  of  California,  of  which  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia is  now  the  outcome;  question  the  Pacific  Theological 
Seminary,  the  Golden  Gate  Academy,  the  churches  aided, 
built,  sustained,  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Los  Angeles.  In 
further  witness  thereof,  question  the  asylums,  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  Bible  and  Tract  Societies,  Bethels, 
Missions,  home  and  foreign.  The  streams  from  this  fount- 
ain have  flowed  freely  and  with  a music  of  angels  to  make 
glad  many  of  the  waste  places  of  this  new  land.  What  a 
crippling  of  resources,  and  loss  of  work  and  results  if  this 
Church  had  not  been,  or  ceased  to  be!  A mother  of 
churches,  a nourisher  of  the  weak  and  needy,  no  wonder  the 
praise  and  love  of  her  is  in  all  the  churches. 

“ If  you  ever  want  a witness  to  testify  in  court,  I am  ready 
to  say  that  I have  myself  collected  a few  thousand  dollars 
from  members  of  this  Church  and  congregation  for  feeble 
churches.  I have  gone  to  stores,  offices  and  dwellings  so 
often  on  this  errand  as  to  leave  a well  beaten  track  to  them 
all.  If  persecution  is  ever  a virtue,  I am  safe,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  I know  I have  persecuted  the  saints,  but  like  Paul 
‘ I verily  believed  I was  doing  God’s  service.’  After  all 
there  is  nothing  that  builds  up  a Church  so  fast  and  so  well 
as  a little  * persecution’  like  this. 
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“ But  time  fails  me  to  mention  reminiscences  of  other  per- 
sons and  events  connected  with  the  earlier  history  and  on- 
goings of  this  Church.  The  hour  says  stop;  but  I must  say  a 
word  for  one  whose  name  is  dear  and  precious  to  this 
Church,  and  to  whom  tribute  has  been  paid  already  by 
loving  hearts  and  tongues.  I mean  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Bray- 
ton.  I knew  him  in  the  Theological  Seminary.  I followed 
him  in  six  months  to  this  coast.  I visited  him  in  his  first 
parish  in  San  Jose.  St.  Paul  made  tents  that  he  might 
preach,  our  brother  Brayton  made  hay  to  build  a house 
where  he,  and  others  after  him,  might  preach.  To  do  his  day’s 
work  he  had  to  go  to  and  from  a sick  bed.  I mention  this 
to  show  the  spirit  of  the  man.  He  came  to  this  country  to 
do  his  Master’s  work,  into  that  work  he  poured  his  soul  and 
strength.  In  the  pastorate,  in  the  editor’s  chair,  in  the  Chris- 
tian school — everywhere  he  was  a man  of  God  and  anointed 
for  his  work. 

“ Mr:  President,  what  more  I have  to  say,  and  had  intend- 
ed to  say,  I will  postpone  till  the  Golden  Wedding,  at  which 
time,  may  many  of  us  who  are  present  to-night  be  alive  to  see 
fulfilled  many  of  the  ‘ glorious  things  spoken  of  this  Zion  and 
city  of  our  God.’  ” 

ADDRESS  OF  REV.  E.  S.  LACY. 

Reminiscences  of  a Pastorate. 

“Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  grey-haired  of  this  congrega- 
tion were  young  men  and  maidens;  twenty-five  years  ago  the 
young  men  and  maidens  of  this  congregatton  were  tottering 
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children,  or  had  not  yet  seen  the  light  of  the  sun;  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  the  Third  Napoleon,  by  a sudden  stroke  of 
unscrupulous  statesmanship,  had  vaulted  into  the  throne  of 
France.  In  our  own  country,  railroad  and  telegraph  had 
stretched  their  iron  arms  and  fingers  but  a few  hundred 
miles,  while  the  long  lash  of  the  slaveholder’s  whip  sounded 
over  the  northern  farms  as  well  as  southern  plantations.  Just 
now,  there  was  an  enormous  aggregation  of  men  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  from  every  nation  in  the  civilized 
world.  There  was  no  society,  no  law,  no  safety.  I have  been 
told  that,  seeing  such  awful  wickedness  on  every  hand,  a num- 
ber of  men  determined  to  send  somewhere  for  a minister  of 
the  gospel,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  offering  the  first  chance, 
they  sent  urgent  request  for  a missionary.  When  the  return- 
ing vessel  anchored  in  the  stream,  these  men  went  out  to 
find  their  missionary.  He  had  come  with  his  wife;  they  were 
escorted  to  the  city,  he  was  at  once  elected  Town  Chaplain. 
This  was  my  much  honored  predecessor,  the  first  pastor  of 
this  Church,  Rev.  Timothy  Dwight  Hunt. 

“After  the  conclusion  of  this  eventful  pastorate,  whose 
record  has  been  given  us,  the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  Rev.  J. 
H.  Brayton — that  angelic,  most  unselfish  of  men. 

“ In  August  of  this  summer,  1855,  a young  minister  sup- 
plying the  Howard  Street  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
absence  of  its  pastor — Rev.  Mr.  Willey — was  solicited  by  Mr. 
Brayton  to  exchange,  and  he  then  preached  to  a scattered 
audience  in  the  First  Congregational  Church.  In  Novem- 
ber, a committee  consisting  of  Deacons  Samuel  A.  Chapin, 
Willard  Leonard  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Dana,  called  on  him 
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to  say  that  their  Church  invited  him  to  supply  them,  com- 
mencing with  the  New  Year,  for  a period  of  six  months, 
looking  to  a pastoral  relation,  if  mutually  desirable.  The 
proposal  was  held  under  advisement.  The  minister  prayed 
for  guidance.  The  new  moon  was  seen  over  the  right 
shoulder,  and  in  the  face  of  a great  debt,  nearly  $50,000; 
scattered  squadrons  of  populace  drifting  down  Bush  street  to 
Calvary  Church,  the  poor  young  man  (young  often  means 
simply  unmarried),  ventured  to  undertake  the  work — stipulat- 
ing that  he  should  have  nothing  to  do  or  think  of  about  the 
debt. 

“ On  the  first  Sabbath  of  ’56,  he  preached  and  administered 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  receiving  one  person 
into  the  church,  by  letter — Mrs.  Cynthia  T.  Towns.  It  was 
a trembling  and  a precious  season — a portentous  load — a 
true  people  giving  their  trust  to  an  untried  hand. 

“ That  first  winter  passed  with  but  one  service  on  the  Sab- 
bath, besides  the  time  given  the  Sabbath  School,  of  which 
Dea.  Willard  Leonard,  now  of  Oakland,  was  the  devoted 
and  successful  superintendent.  This  half-handed  work  in 
the  midst  of  a city,  was  on  account  of  the  minister’s  sore 
throat,  more  classically  called  europatis,  which  in  a few 
years  resulted  in  an  extended  European  tour.  With  the 
summer  winds,  however,  came  healing  and  strength,  and  the 
Church  was  opened  both  morning  and  night. 

“ I found  a * Young  Men’s  Prayer-meeting’  already  organ- 
ized, and  in  the  full  strength  of  action,  gathering  on  Friday 
evening  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  Church.  It  was  origin- 
ated and  vitalized  by  such  men  as  L.  P.  Fisher,  Samuel 
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Pillsbury,  T.  B.  McColliam,  Jas'.  W.  Cox,  Henry  Leffing- 
well,  Geo.  W.  Chapin,  Elijah  Clough,  etc.;  these  men 
drawing  in  acquaintances  and  strangers,  inviting  them  into 
the  sanctuary,  and  leading  them  to  the  altar  of  God.  Here 
were  found,  perhaps  I should  say  born,  Hurgren  and  Shind- 
ler  and  Morris,  and  the  sainted  Samuel  Adams,  Eaton, 
now  one  of  your  deacons,  Wm.  Flint,  Chas.  Kellogg,  Sam- 
uel Foster,  Chas.  Jas.  King,  others  many,  whom  time  fails 
me  to  even  mention.  This  Young  Men’s  Prayer  Meeting  is 
to  be  remembered  as  the  right  hand  of  the  pastor,  or  the 
right  lobe  of  the  pastor’s  heart. 

“During  the  spring  and  summer  of  ’56,  there  occurred 
an  event  which  marks  the  annals  of  San  Francisco,  and  in- 
deed of  American  civilization — I mean  the  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee. Many  members  of  this  Church  and  congregation  were 
members  of  that  Committee.  Its  organization  was  occasioned 
by  the  murder  of  James  King  of  Wm.,  a man  of  whom  the 
whole  city  was  proud — the  fearless  disinterested  defender 
of  rights  and  virtue  against  leagued  villainy  and  wholesale 
corruption.  He  was  shot  for  the  people,  and  never  did  peo- 
ple show  a truer  heart  or  a deeper  sorrow  around  the  coffin 
of  a King.  He  had  just  then  chosen  this  church  for  his 
religious  home,  and  during  his  last  suffering  days  he  sought 
counsel  for  eternity  of  its  pastor,  commending  his  large  fam- 
ily to  our  care.  His  last  words  and  look  were  such,  that  in 
my  memory,  his  dark  locks  are  wreathed  with  an  immortal 
crown. 

“On  the  night  of  the  same  day  in  which  Mr.  King  was 
shot,  the  Vigilance  Committee  was  organized.  On  the  next 
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Sabbath  morning  the  old  Church  was  packed  to  hear  a ser- 
mon on  the  time.  What  struck  me  on  that  occasion  most, 
was  that  none  of  our  young  men  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
house.  Upon  walking  up  California  street  at  the  close  of 
service,  Telegraph  Hill  looked  like  a bee-hive  in  time  of 
swarming — the  base  of  the  hither  side  black  with  human 
beings;  the  committee  had  already  taken  the  jail  from  the 
Sheriff,  and  were  in  possession  of  the  murderer  and  his 
accomplices,  and  about  to  convey  them  to  their  own  head- 
quarters at  the  foot  of  Sacramento  street.  There  was,  of 
course,  much  opposition  to  this  short  method  of  justice, 
which  soon  developed  what  was  called  the  Law  and  Order 
Party,  embracing  many  good  men,  and  all  sorts  of  bad  men; 
but  the  unanimity  and  promptness  and  vigor  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  good  citizens  of  San  Francisco  to  put 
down  crime  and  lawlessness,  at  any  risk,  was  some- 
thing terrible  to  evil  doers.  A prominent  Southern  man  on 
that  Sunday,  when  standing  near  the  jail  looking  at  the  rank 
and  file  of  men  with  their  muskets  and  flashing  bayonets, 
recognizing  many  of  them  as  members  of  churches,  said  to 
his  friend,  ‘ When  you  see  these  psalm-singing  Yankees  out 
like  that  on  Sunday,  hell  is  coming!'  Religious  men  went  in 
religiously.  In  that  memorable  and  bloodless  revolution, 
the  members  of  this  Church  acted  their  part. 

“While  these  events  were  transpiring,  the  Church  con- 
sulted together,  I suppose,  and  agreed  to  extend  a call  to 
their  ‘stated  supply’  to  become  their  pastor,  naming  the 
first  Sabbath  of  July  as  the  day  for  installation.  A council, 
called  to  consider  the  question,  approved  of  the  arrangement, 
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and  Rev.  Dr.  Bushnell  was  appointed  to  preach  the  sermon 
— one  of  the  choice  productions  of  that  master  mind.  The 
solemnity  of  that,  my  first  marriage,  will  never  be  blotted 
from  the  page  of  memory.  The  sainted  Brayton  gave  the 
charge  to  the  people,  Rev.  Mr.  Hunt  charged  the  pastor;  our 
duties  to  each  other  and  to  the  world,  were  earnestly  and 
plainly  set  before  us,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  I 
then  gave  myself  to  the  eternal  welfare  of  the  flock  with 
whole-hearted  and  entire  devotion.  A spirit  of  general  har- 
mony and  confidence  prevailed.  Some  who  had  felt 
aggrieved  by  the  action  of  the  Church  in  accepting  the  resig- 
nation of  the  former  pastor,  seemed  now  rather  distant,  but 
soon  fell  into  the  general  concord  of  Christian  love  and  labor. 
On  a certain  occasion,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  when 
calling  with  Dea.  Leonard  at  the  house  of  one  of  our  mem- 
bers, his  presence  offered  what  seemed  a long  desired 
opportunity  for  a large-hearted  Christian  woman  to  express 
herself  upon  the  abuse  which  had  been  cast  upon  the  head 
of  her  former,  much-loved  pastor.  I was  rather  uneasy  I must 
confess,  and  drew  the  deacon  as  soon  as  possible  out  from 
the  sweep  of  that  raking  fire.  It  was  the  natural  expression 
of  the  great  true  heart  of  Elizabeth  Raines.  You  have 
since  buried  her  remains,  she  going  from  us  without  the 
sense  of  death — one  to  whom  the  Lord  Jesus  gave  the  deep- 
est draughts  of  His  own  divine  spirit. 

“Among  those  coming  into  the  church  during  this  sum- 
mer of  ’56,  and  well  known  among  you  now,  were  J.  O. 
Eldridge,  Wm.  K.  Flint,  Mrs.  Nichols,  Andrew  Obergh, 
and  Chas.  McHenry. 
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“I  find  it  a veiy  pleasing  task  to  recall  the  scenes  of  near- 
ly twenty  years  ago,  when  people  lived  and  loved  and  died, 
were  married  and  given  in  marriage,  even  as  at  this  day.  In 
that  summer, (amongst  many  others,)  Mr.  J.  O.  Eldridge  led 
to  the  hymenial  altar  Miss  Eliz.  Risdon;  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Moor 
Miss  Lucinda  Norton;  Mr.  Ellis  Holmes  Miss  Augusta 
Copp,  and  Mr.  Collins,  now  of  Oakland,  Miss  Josephine 
Farrow.  It  was  during  this  year,  that  love  for  the  “College 
of  California”  was  awakened  in  ever)'  heart,  as  a place  for  the 
education  of  the  youth  of  California,  under  religious  influ- 
ence. The  Institution  was  already  incorporated,  and  Hen- 
ry Durant  was  at  its  head.  Our  boys  were  rapidly  increas- 
ing in  stature,  multiplying  in  numbers,  and  an  opportunity 
for  their  development  under  Christian  culture,  seemed  to 
us  one  of  the  most  imperative  wants  of  the  time.  Dr. 
Bushnell,  summering  in  the  State,  was  summoned  to  assist 
us  and  elected  first  President  of  the  College  of  California. 
To  this  young  College  you  were  often  asked  to  give  your  mon- 
ey, and  donations  from  persons  in  this  Congregation,  from 
$1,000  down  to  $50,  were  repeatedly  giving  during  the  decade 
from  1856  to  1866,  so  that  in  1861  and  1862,  it  came  into 
possession  of  160  acres  of  land,  with  streams  and  springs  of 
water,  constituting  one  of  the  finest  sites  for  a College  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  While  this  institution  was  for  all  denomina- 
tions, there  are  many  to  witness  that  its  main  sources  of  life 
were  in  the  congregational  churches,  and  the  largest  of  these 
in  the  Old  First  Church.  It  was  the  great  subject  at  our 
annual  associations;  year  after  year  collections  in  churches 
were  taken  for  it,  but  human  hands  became  weary,  and  human 
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hearts  sink,  and  in  1867,  the  whole  magnificent  property  was 
given  bodily,  (if  I could  say  spiritually,  I should  be  satisfied) 
to  the  State  University. 

“The  year  1858  is  to  be  greatly  remembered  by  us,  in 
common  with  our  whole  country,  as  a year  of  refreshing 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  People  assembled  at  mid- 
day, for  prayer,  over  all  our  land.  In  San  Francisco  we  met 
for  a time  in  Music  Hall,  and  afterwards  in  a church  on 
Pine  street  near  Montgomeiy.  Many  persons  were  there 
converted,  and  joined  the  various  churches;  we,  with  the 
others,  were  greatly  blessed,  the  additions  to  our  number  be- 
ing larger  than  ever  before,  and  the  spiritual  power  of  the 
Church,  much  increased.  You  cannot  imagine  how  easy  it 
is  to  preach,  in  such  a time  as  that — every  word  goes  to  its 
place,  as  though  winged  and  directed  by  divine  power — every 
heart  is  tender,  and  the  shaft  of  truth  does  not  glance  away; 
and  further,  the  preacher’s  vision  is  clear,  and  his  aim  direct. 
Among  many  others,  were  received  into  the  church  this  year 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  B.  Jennings,  G.  B.  Hitchcock,  E.  D. 
Sawyer,  G.  D.  Street,  A.  C.  Nichols,  H.  T.  W.  Hoffman, 
Geo.  Tait,  A.  G.  Stiles,  Asaph  Gray,  Annie  Gray,  Emma 
Williams,  Eva  Adams,  Helen  Dickerman,  Henry  H. 
Lawrence,  etc.,  all  working  now  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Lord. 

“During  these  years,  from  1855  to  i860,  several  Mission 
Sunday  Schools  were  established  and  carried  on  by  the  young 
men  and  ladies  of  our  Church — work  requiring  effort,  con- 
stancy and  faith.  The  oldest  of  these  schools  was  gathered 
in  a small  brown  church,  on  the  corner  of  Mason  and  Geary 
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streets,  at  3.30  p.  m.,  one  hour,  when  the  enthusiastic  Super- 
intendent, Henry  Leffingwell,  often  assured  me,  in  the  win- 
ter it  never  rained;  and  if  I do  not  exaggerate,  in  summer, 
never  blew.  The  building  was  surrounded  with  vast  stretch- 
es of  sand,  which  by  some  unseen  power,  was  kept  in  con- 
stant motion,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  so  that  teachers  and 
scholars  must  often  have  been  in  danger  of  losing  their  way. 
The  same  teachers  often  went  from  this  home-school  over 
there,  teaching  in  both.  This  school,  after  a few  years  of 
labor  and  enthusiasm  unsurpassed,  drew  about  it  elements 
which  developed  into  what  is  now  known  as  the  Plymouth 
Church  of  San  Francisco. 

“A  few  years  later,  a similar  enterprise  was  begun  on 
Green  street,  and  carried  forward  with  like  self-denying  de- 
votion, resulting  in  the  organization  of  the  Green  Street  Con- 
gregational Church. 

“On  the  other  side  of  Russian  Hill  was  the  Spring  Valley 
Sabbath  School,  manned  mostly  by  members  of  this  Church. 
We  always  gave  also  a few  teachers  to  the  Seamen’s  Bethel 
Sunday  School,  while  Samuel  Pillsbury  was  always  rallying 
the  news  boys  and  jail  birds  of  San  Francisco  around  him. 
If  this  Church  at  that  time  was  comparatively  small,  I think 
it  must  be  confessed  that  it  did  some  work,  some  real  ear- 
nest heart-work,  that  is  play-work  for  the  blessed  Master. 
What  of  all  our  past  lives  is  so  bright  and  sunny  and  golden, 
as  the  days  spent  in  disinterested  labor  for  Christ?  How 
thankful  now,  as  we  look  at  them  in  the  calm  twilight  of 
memory,  that  we  ever  gave  them  to  the  Lord ! 

“In  the  years  of  national  ferment  preparatory  to  the  war, 
this  Congregation  was  almost  a unit  upon  those  great  princi- 
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pies  which  divided  ihe  opinions  of  the  people.  Prayer  in 
the  pulpit  for  the  bondmen,  found  a hearty  amen;  and  any 
allusion  to  the  peculiar  institution,  which  the  pastor  felt  like 
making,  was  sure  to  be  fully  endorsed  by  nearly  the  whole 
house.  It  was  a free  pulpit — a man  could  always  speak  out 
all  his  convictions — it  required  no  courage  to  be  honest.  I 
was  however  kindly  waited  on,  one  morning  in  my  study,  by 
a lawyer,  who  said  that  he  came  to  talk  frankly  with  me, 
whether  it  was  not  his  duty  to  ask  a letter  and  unite  with 
some  other  Church.  ‘Why,’  I said,  ‘do  you  think  of  doing 
so?’  ‘Because,’  he  replied,  ‘my  feelings  are  often  hurt  by 
the  allusions  which  you  feel  it  your  duty  to  make  to  political 
questions,  both  in  sermons  and  prayers.  I feel  that  we,  my- 
self and  wife,  who  have  lived  much  in  the  South,  are  not  in 
harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  Church,  and  cannot  be  useful  in 
it,  or  get  the  good  we  want.’  I told  him,  he  was  born  in 
this  Church,  and  we  loved  him,  and  he  must  not  leave  us. 
He  went  out  satisfied  to  wait.  In  a few  months  the  guns  were 
turned  on  Fort  Sumpter— war  was  openly  begun.  I soon 
preached  a sermon,  analyzing  the  causes  of  secession,  which 
I traced  to  slavery,  and  declared  that  it  never  would 
end  until  slavery  was  destroyed.  The  sermon  was  very  pro- 
phetic and  of  course  fiercely  patriotic.  While  wondering  what 
the  effect  would  be  upon  my  friend,  and  whether  he  would 
appear  in  church  on  another  Sunday,  it  was  told  me  that 
E.  D.  Sawyer,  Esq.,  now  Judge  Sawyer,  enthusiastically 
endorsed  all  that  was  said,  bating  only  that  it  was  not  quite 
strong  enough.  Thenceforth,  so  far  as  I know,  not  a man  or 
woman  ever  came  to  that  church,  who  would  not  have  done 
good  fighting  or  running  for  his  country. 
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“ Our  Church  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  on  this 
coast,  certainly,  and  so  far  as  I can  learn,  in  the  whole  land, 
of  putting  Mrs.  Howe’s  grand  ‘Battle  Hymn  of  the  Repub- 
lic’ into  song,  to  the  tune  of  ‘John  Brown,'  and  under  the 
leadership  of  that  magnificent  contralto,  the  now  seraphic 
voice  of  Mrs.  Oliphant.  It  was  first  sung  at  the  conclusion 
of  a morning  service,  when  all  hearts  were  bursting  with  sa- 
cred patriotism.  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  voice  swept  through  the 
verse  alone,  then  the  chorus  was  taken  by  the  great  Congre- 
gation, and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  roof  of  the  building 
lifted  up.  The  echoes  of  this  song  soon  reached  the  ears 
of  Starr  King,  that  Demosthenes  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
on  the  next  Sabbath  was  sung  in  the  Unitarian  Church. 
Soon  it  was  sounding  through  all  the  Union  Lodges  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  in  a few  months  the  7th  Regiment  of  New  York 
tramped  down  Broadway  to  its  majestic  measures. 

“I  now  approach  a period  in  these  scattering  reminis- 
cences, on  which,  for  me,  it  is  too  painful  to  dwell  a minute.  I 
mean  the  sudden  tearing  loose  of  our  endeared  relationships. 
I had  for  six  weeks  been  doing  unwonted  labor,  yet  without 
consciousness  of  strain,  when  one  Wednesday  afternoon,  my 
lungs  seemed  to  be  oozing  scarlet.  I attended  the  weekly 
meeting,  next  morning  walked  down  to  see  Dr.  Ayers.  To 
make  the  story  short,  he  and  other  physicians  scared  me  al- 
most to  death!  I was  sent  to  bed.  I was  forbidden  to 
think  for  two  years.  I was  not  allowed  to  say  good  bye  in 
the  church,  or  even  see  my  friends  at  home,  but  was  bun- 
dled out  of  the  country  as  soon  as  possible.  By  the  grace  of 
God  I was  sustained,  strengthened,  and  my  memory  still  re- 
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mains.  Our  relationship,  which  you  lengthened  out  long  after 
I knew  that  it  must  be  severed,  so  that  it  covers  ten  years 
lacking  three  months,  is  one  unbroken  web  of  Christian  sun- 
light. Your  confidence,  patience  and  generosity  continued  to 
the  very  last;  you  deferred  action  upon  my  resignation,  until 
action  was  necessary  to  receive  Dr.  Stone,  Boston’s  leading 
Congregational  Minister,  as  your  guide  and  angel. 

“And  now,  after  ten  years’  separation,  I,  and  those  whom 
God  has  given  me,  join  you  in  this  happy  anniversary,  the 
quarter  centennial  of  Christianity  in  California.  Keep  not 
back  any  token  of  Christian  joy.  Hang  out  banners,  wreath 
flowers,  and  strew  them ; with  the  loud  sounding  organ,  swell 
with  your  voices  the  anthems  of  praise;  exult  in  the  triumphs 
of  omnipotent  strength,  past  and  to  come.  Sing  with  silver 
trumpets  this  holy  epithalamium;  in  the  next,  after  another 
quarter,  our  children’s  lips  shall  blow  the  trumpets  of 
gold. 

ADDRESS  OF  REV.  A.  L.  STONE,  D.  D. 

“Silver  Wedding.” 

“We  have  been,  through  all  this  summer  day,  listening  to 
the  memorials  of  our  brief  antiquity  as  a Christian  household. 
Friendly  and  accomplished  guides  have  taken  us  by  the 
hand  and  led  us  back  along  the  foot-prints  of  a quarter  of  a 
century  to  our  natal  morning,  and  our  cradled  infancy. 
Themselves  actors  in  the  events  which  they  have  recalled,  the 
review  has  been  vivid  and  impressive.  It  was  wise  to  put 
us  of  the  present,  so  many  of  us  new  to  the  bonds  of  this 
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fellowship,  into  communion  and  vital  connection  with  the 
workers  to  whom  we  have  succeeded;  and  it  is  matter  for 
congratulation  and  thanksgiving,  that  so  many  who  have 
wrought  in  this  good  enterprise  through  the  stress  of  years 
gone  by,  are  with  us  still  to  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  for 
which  they  have  given  toil  and  sacrifice,  and  to  share  in  the 
burdens  of  to-day  and  the  hopes  of  the  future. 

“But  though  we  have  paused  for  these  recollections,  time 
never  pauses.  We  have  gone  back  along  the  trodden  past, 
but  time  never  recedes.  She  bids  us  cease  our  lingering 
and  advance  to  meet  new  duties  and  fresh  issues.  Eager, 
and  almost  impatient,  she  turns  our  gaze  forward  to  hail  the 
coming  years,  and  all  that  they  bring  with  them  to  lay  upon 
our  charge.  The  backward  look  gives  but  a limited  view, 
shut  into  the  actual  of  history.  The  forward  is  unconfined, 
ranging  over  all  that  is  possible  to  faith  and  hope. 

“ But  we  should  show  ourselves  dull  pupils  of  Providence, 
if  we  did  not  seek  to  gather  instruction  from  the  paths  we 
have  traversed,  and  to  carry  on  with  us  stimulating  and  guid- 
ing lessons  for  the  ways  that  lie  before  us. 

“ It  would  argue  more  than  mental  dullness,  even  a torpid 
and  thankless  spirit,  if  we  should  fail  to  recognize  God’s  faith- 
fulness and  goodness  in  hearing  the  prayers,  and  blessing  the 
labors  of  those,  who,  under  him,  have  inaugurated  and  con- 
ducted this  enterprise  hitherto.  There  are  no  failures  in 
working  for  God.  There  can  be  none,  whatever  the  im- 
mediate or  apparent  result.  He  accepts  and  rewards  the 
worker,  though  the  work  seem  to  languish  or  even  to  die. 
We  need  never  train  our  lips  to  dirges  over  any  humble  and 
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honest  attempt  to  advance  God’s  kingdom  of  truth  and 
grace.  Christians  lay  themselves  out  for  a revival  of  religion, 
for  the  conversion  of  .men,  and  mourn  that  all  their  praying 
and  pleading  cannot  break  up  the  cold  lethargy  that  broods 
the  people  like  the  icy  sleep  of  death.  But  that  good  en- 
deavor is  not  lost;  its  record  is  on  high,  where  crowns  are 
kept  for  these  desponding  laborers.  But  there  has  been 
nothing  equivocal  in  God’s  attitude  toward  this  Church, 
earlier  or  later.  That  was  a small  beginning,  25  years  ago, 
when  ten  men  asked  to  be  organized  into  a Church  of 
Christ,  and  six  of  them  entered  into  covenant  with  one  an- 
other, and  with  their  Head.  God  has  fostered  the  little  vine, 
he  has  watered  and  nurtured  it  till  its  branches  are  goodly  in 
strength  and  verdure,  and  ‘the  fruit  thereof’  shakes  ‘like 
Lebanon.’  From  the  school  house  on  the  plaza,  to  this 
spacious  and  beautiful  temple,  from  the  half  dozen 
speaking  their  vows  there  together,  to  the  half  thousand  stand- 
ing here  to-day  as  Christian  witnesses,  is  the  transition  which 
God’s  faithfulness  has  consummated.  This  is  a pledge  for 
the  future— a prophecy  of  what  is  yet  to  be  grandly  fulfilled. 
In  days  of  weakness,  or  dark  days  to  come,  shall  we  ever 
doubt  such  love  and  power? 

“ The  cradle  of  the  new  Church  was  itself  the  symbol  of 
a truth  well  illustrated  since  in  the  history  and  work  of  the 
Church.  It  was  not  under  the  shadow  of  some  patriarchal 
tree,  nor  within  a tent  lifting  its  canvas  roof  for  a night,  nor 
in  a hall  devoted  to  political  gatherings  or  social  entertain- 
ment. The  cradle  was  a school  house.  The  union  of  relig- 
ion and  education  was  thus  emphasized  as  the  ideal  of  the 
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Christian  nurture,  then  and  there  undertaken;  light  for  the 
mind  and  grace  for  the  heart,  the  conditions  of  a symmetri- 
cal Christian  manhood;  mental  illumination  without  spiritual 
influences,  and  an  authoritative  faith  without  instructed  rea- 
son, and  an  enlightened  understanding,  insufficient  for  the 
building  of  true  character.  The  religion  to  be  received  by  that 
little  company  and  taught  to  their  successors,  was  not  one 
grounded  in  superstition,  a set  of  forms  and  creeds  handed 
down  from  the  world’s  unreasoning  pupilage,  getting  power 
upon  the  conscience  and  authority  over  the  life,  through  a blind 
reverence  for  the  past.  It  included  the  element  of  clear  and 
shining  truth;  it  courted  light;  it  walked  in  light;  it  diffused 
light;  it  had  its  most  assured  hope  of  supremacy  with  minds 
upon  which  all  the  rays  of  universal  knowledge  should  beam 
with  brightest  effulgence.  This  Church  has  been  true  to  its 
early  betrothal.  It  has  scarcely  been  a secondary  object  with  it 
to  provide  for,  and  to  foster  academical  and  collegiate  training. 
With  gifts  of  counsel  and  of  money,  and  of  personal  labor 
through  its  pastors  and  members,  it  has  wrought  for  the 
popular  and  the  higher  education  of  the  people  of  this  coast. 
It  has  aided  by  many  sacrifices  in  the  founding  and  the  building 
of  educational  institutions,  amid  our  new  homes  of  the  far- 
thest West,  that  should  bless  their  own  and  all  after  times. 
To  this  pledge  of  its  infancy,  and  this  witness  of  its  past,  it 
must  be  true  in  the  coming  years.  Its  own  best  life  has  been 
and  will  be  identified,  not  with  popular  ignorance,  but  with 
the  widest  and  clearest  popular  intelligence. 

“The  things  pleasantest  to  recall,  when  men  review 
their  days,  are  not  ease  and  privilege  so  much  as  self-denial 
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and  self-sacrifice.  Question  the  hardy  pioneers  who  opened 
up  the  slumbering  solitudes  of  this  Pacific  Slope  to  the  enter- 
prise of  American  life,  what  scenes  they  bring  up  out  of  that 
experience,  with  the  liveliest  interest,  and  they  will  answer  by 
repeating  the  sharpest  crises  through  which  they  passed, 
the  toughest  struggles  with  which  they  wrestled,  the 
hardest  extremities  to  which  they  were  reduced.  And  they 
will  tell  these  early  stories  not  in  a sad  lamenting  tone,  and 
with  downcast  eyes,  but  with  a straight,  joyful  and  eager 
look,  and  a ring  of  triumph  in  their  voice.  Those  dark  days 
were  their  heroic  days.  They  took  rude  buffeting  with  invin- 
cible courage.  Out  of  deepest  night  was  born  indomitable 
hope.  The  sweet  Roman  bard  makes  his  hero  say  to  his  peo- 
ple in  the  supreme  straits  to  which  they  were  driven,  “ haec 
olirn  meminissejuvabil”  hereafter  it  will  be  our  delight  to 
recall  these  hardships.  Every  brave,  true  soldier  loves  to 
fight  his  battles  over  again.  And  those  who  have  toiled  and 
given  and  suffered,  and  foregone  personal  comfort  and  advan- 
tage for  the  prosperity  of  this  Church,  in  its  feeble  beginnings,' 
and  the  succession  of  its  critical  junctures,  have  a heritage  of 
happy  memories  in  that  eventful  history.  No  passages  of  it  are 
so  dear  and  so  welcome  to  them  to-day,  as  those  that  tried 
and  strained  them  most.  The  stones  they  lifted  and  put  in 
place  in  the  rising  walls,  when  their  strength  was  faint  and 
their  own  lives  were  shelterless,  are  to  them  now  sacred  bits 
of  masonry  inscribed  visibly  to  their  gaze  with  human  and 
divine  eulogies.  The  opportunities  for  such  self-denial  are 
not  the  exclusive  heritage  of  the  past.  They  have  come  upon 
us,  and  they  will  descend  upon  our  children.  They  bring 
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with  them,  for  our  glad  and  grateful  acceptance,  the  privi- 
lege of  laying  up  manful  memorials  for  our  coming  years. 
If  any  of  us  shrink  from  these  grand  occasions,  their  record 
will  be  our  shame.  If  we  freight  them  deep  and  brimming 
with  our  costliest  gifts,  postponing  ease  and  dear  hopes,  that 
the  cause  of  Christ  and  his  salvation  may  prosper,  the  lines 
that  tell  the  story  of  such  generous  self-denial  will  be,  in  days 
to  come,  the  brightest  in  all  the  journal  of  our  past. 

“ One  more  lesson  for  the  future  we  may  gather  from  the 
way  already  trodden.  Simple  fidelity  to  present  duty  meets 
the  largest  demand  of  our  trust,  and  fulfills  the  grandest  ex- 
pectations. So  witnessed  our  Forefathers  when  they  forsook 
their  English  homes  for  the  “Low  Countries”  where  they  heard 
was  freedom  of  conscience  for  all  men.  They  did  not  dream 
of  the  magnificent  destinies  toward  which  that  first  step  tend- 
ed. So  they  witnessed  again  when  to  withdraw  their  chil- 
dren from  the  demoralizing  atmosphere  of  their  first  refuge 
they  embarked  on  the  Mayflower,  and  steered  out  into  the 
desert  of  the  sea.  So  they  witnessed  still  when  they  sang  their 
Christian  psalms  under  the  shadowing  wood  of  Massachusetts 
Bay.  The  great  future  lay  germinant  in  each  of  these  sim- 
ple acts  of  loyalty  to  the  light  which  led  them.  Had  they 
forecast  from  the  outset  the  splendid  and  transcendent  issue 
which  history  has  now  associated  with  those  movements  they 
could  not  have  better  served  the  end  than  by  the  simpleness 
of  purpose  with  which  they  wrought  those  small  beginnings. 
That  was  the  duty  of  the  hour,  and  being  faithful  to  that,  with 
no  glance  out  upon  a broader  horizon,  they  were  true  to  the 
large  scheme  of  the  guiding  Providence  that  led  them  forth 
by  a way  which  they  knew  not. 
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“ Let  this  conviction  sink  down  into  our  hearts,  that  whatever 
sphere  this  Church  is  to  fill  in  the  plans  of  God  for  the 
good  of  humanity,  in  the  empire  of  this  Pacific 
Coast  and  these  Pacific  Seas,  we  shall  best  accomplish  the 
great  task,  by  seeking  for  the  duty  of  to-day  and  per- 
forming that  well  at  whatever  cost.  The  longest  journey  is 
made  step  by  step.  The  richest  harvest  is  grown  by  a pro- 
cess of  slow  and  patient  toil.  Ask  every  one  of  us,  what 
burdens  God  has  given  us,  to- lift  here  and  now,  and  we  learn 
the  secret  that  folds  in  its  seminal  husk  the  full  and  glorious 
success  of  future  years. 

“ And  now  turning  our  eyes  definitely  toward  the  shadows 
that  brood  the  path  outward  and  onward,  we  are  to  expect  that 
many  and  great  and  rapid  changes  will  characterize  the  field 
in  which  we  live  and  work.  Our  brief  antiquity  has  been  a 
chapter  of  marvels  unmatched  on  any  other  page  of  human 
annals.  The  transitions  of  life  and  fortune  and  movement 
have  been  as  sudden  and  startling  as  they  have  been  vast  and 
momentous.  Instead  of  the  canvas  village  life,  with  its  mot- 
ley crowds,  its  transient  peoples,  and  its  lawless  orgies,  we  have 
already  and  so  soon  the  solid  stateliness  of  great  cities,  settled 
and  orderly  society,  permanent  homes,  and  in  natal  promise 
at  least,  all  the  organisms  and  institutions  of  a consummate 
Christian  civilization.  In  celerity  of  development  the  future 
will  not  yield  to  the  past.  The  world  will  never  revert  to  its 
old  slow  pace  of  progress.  Once  it  took  a thousand  years 
for  the  revolution  of  an  opinion,  for  the  conquest  of  a new 
vantage  ground.  But  men  and  times  spin  now  on  their 
course;  thought,  art,  invention,  discovery,  every  force  of  life,  is 
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intense  and  winged.  There  is  no  slumber  any  more  for  hu- 
man eyelids  or  the  elements  of  nature. 

“Prophecy  itself  is  impatient  of  accomplishment.  The 
books,  the  achievements,  the  conclusions  of  yesterday  are 
discarded  in  the  brightness  of  each  new  morning,  and 
nations  are  born  in  a day.  He  would  be  a bold  man 
who  should  stand  on  this  platform  to-night  and  attempt  to 
shape  the  horoscope  of  the  next  quarter  of  a century.  And  the 
unrisen  radiance  yet  to  climb  the  firmament  would  laugh  his 
dull  visions  to  scorn.  I only  say,  then,  we  must  be  ready  for 
swifter  and  more  eventful  changes  than  we  have  seen.  We 
must  awake  from  all  drowsiness.  The  car  of  progress  is 
drawn  by  harnessed  lightnings.  We  must  stand  up  alert, 
watchful  and  ready,  with  our  loins  girt  about,  and  our  lamps 
trimmed  and  burning. 

“ We  cannot  say  that  coming  revolutions  will  be  peaceful  in 
method.  ‘ Overturning  and  overturning’  is  the  divine  process 
with  things  that  are  wrong  side  up.  A score  of  years  since 
we  said  that  the  war-spirit  was  exorcised  from  the  humane 
tendencies  of  the  times  and  the  policies  of  cabinets  and 
courts.  That  blunder  the  crimson  record  of  the  last  two  de- 
cades has  refuted  and  corrected.  War  is  one  of  the  strong 
servitors  of  God.  The  mightiest  angel  of  his  vanguard  rides 
with  flaming  torch  and  drawn  sword.  Peace  will  be  the 
outcome  and  the  triumph,  but  it  will  be  a “conquered  Peace,” 
a white  calm  statue  on  a field  of  battle.  We  are  then  to 
man  our  hearts  for  heroic  action.  A hundred  great  ques- 
tions of  the  day  may  easily  come  to  the  arbitrament  of  force. 
It  may  be  that  truth  and  right  shall  not  overcome  falsehood 
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and  wrong  on  such  a stage  of  conflict,  without  the  clash  of 
arms  and  garments  rolled  in  blood.  We  must  not  then  be 
either  disappointed  or  dismayed  if  there  break  upon  us  yet, 
days  of  tumult  and  commotion,  days  that  shall  summon  the 
warrior  spirit  and  apply  the  martyr  test,  and  usher  in  the  hour 
of  victory,  like  the  brightness  that  shines  under  the  ragged 
edges  of  a stormy  sunset. 

“ With  what  new  material  forces  the  advance  will  be  allied 
is  a problem  that  may  have  an  amazing  solution.  Nature  has 
not  yet  revealed  all  her  secrets.  Seated  in  her  misty  cabinet 
she  challenges  still  the  feet  of  explorers  and  the  experiments 
of  science.  Manifold  occult  energies  of  hers  give  out  dumb 
hints  of  her  vast  resources.  Our  children  will  navigate  the 
air  perhaps  in  ships  that  rustle  no  sail,  and  leave  no  furrows, 
looking  down  in  superb  derision  upon  the  chasmed  rocks, 
and  piled  snows  of  the  Sierras,  and  the  arid  desolation  of 
boundless  desert  plains;  they  will  skim  the  seas,  with  no 
waiting  for  coy  winds  and  no  peril  from  mountain  waves. 
They  will  mix  and  combine  the  elements  for  water  and  for 
harvests,  and  for  fruits,  and  for  all  the  needs  of  the  material 
life.  They  will  put  forth  an  invisible  hand,  and  guide  to 
effects  next  to  miraculous,  that  strange,  mysterious  force  of 
spirit-magnetism,  now  brooding  our  homes,  and  striving 
through  stammering  speech  to  articulate  its  presence,  its 
energy,  and  its  willingness  to  serve  its  human  masters. 

“ We  are  well  enough  taught  on  this  coast,  in  respect  to  the 
acquisition  of  money.  In  the  art  of  accumulation  we  are 
apt  scholars.  The  word  millionaire,  is  not  with  us  a rare  and 
exceptional  term.  It  has  lost  specialty  and  distinction.  It 
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is  in  fact  inadequate  to  express  the  great  fortunes  under  in- 
dividual control;  a unit  with  six  ciphers  is  no  longer  the 
supreme  figure.  We  have  to  take  the  plural  when  we 
reckon  up  these  issues  of  industry  and  enterprise.  But  the 
noblest  use  of  money  is  a lesson  in  which  we  are  no’t  so  well 
advanced.  Shall  it  be  our  highest  ambition  to  leave  our 
name  cut  in  the  portal  of  some  vast  pile  of  domestic  ar- 
chitecture, under  whose  roof  no  child  of  ours  of  the  second 
or  third  generation  shall  find  a home?  Already  there  begins 
to  be  with  our  rich  men,  a wiser  and  larger  thought.  One 
such  example  as  that  of  James  Lick  will  prove  a leaven  whose 
silent,  but  mighty  force  the  future  will  illustriously  display. 
And  the  men  and  women  who  carry  on  their  hearts  the  pin- 
ing charities  and  the  struggling  benefactions  of  our  Pacific 
life,  may  cherish  the  warranted  hope  that  the  day  of  small 
things  and  of  weak  things  in  these  gracious  endeavors  will 
brighten  soon  to  a splendid  noon. 

“The  problem  of  giving  the  gospel  of  salvation  to  the 
heathen  world — a problem  with  which  the  modern  church 
has  wrestled  in  prayer  and  doubt  for  three-quarters  of  a cen- 
tury— is  already  opening  to  us  of  this  outer  verge  of  Chris- 
tendom, a marvelous  solution.  If  we  fail  not  under  this  grand 
opportunity,  if  our  faith  and  zeal  do  not  falter,  if  we  can  hear 
in  it  the  voice  of  God,  and  conquer  our  selfishness  and 
our  prejudice  as  we  make  response,  we  shall  receive  into  our 
bosom  this  dark,  in-rolling  Pagan  wave,  and  roll  it  back 
presently  a flood  of  light  and  life  for  a continent  of 
darkness  and  death. 

“ But  we  cannot  roam  farther  now  in  these  fields  of  to-mor- 
row. The  path  is  inviting,  but  your  feet  are  weary.  The 
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work  of  our  predecessors,  and  our  own  work  hitherto,  has 
been  foundation  work.  And  now  we  must  carry  up  the 
goodly  superstructure.  Out  of  the  past  we  gather  the 
double  inspiration  of  self-sacrifice  and  self-devotion,  and  of 
God’s  blessing  upon  such  a spirit. 

“ The  work  begun  by  the  fathers  of  this  church,  some  of 
them  still  young  in  years,  we  have  to  perfect  and  crown,  and 
then  transmit  with  all  its  gathered  memorials  of  spiritual 
treasure  and  blessing  to  those  who  shall  come  after  us.  We 
have  this  beautiful  house  to  present,  free  of  all  worldly 
claims,  to  Christ  and  his  cause.  We  have  to  do  our  part 
with  the  salt  of  divine  truth,  toward  the  conservation  of  this 
city.  We  have  to  teach  men  amid  the  large  freedom  and 
license  of  our  popular  life  on  this  coast,  that  if  they  throw 
away  the  Bible,  the  Sabbath  and  the  Church,  they  do  by  the 
same  act  throw  themselves  away.  We  have  to  make  sure 
that  the  messages  of  a pure  gospel  shall  sound  out  from  this 
pulpit  in  every  utterance  of  the  Lord’s  day.  Those  mes- 
sages may  be  spoken  in  the  language  of  the  past,  or  they 
may  take  on  the  forms  of  a closer  application  to  the  prac- 
tical life  of  the  present,  but  they  must  represent  truly 
the  thought  of  God,  and  his  plan  for  the  renovation  of  the 
human  character. 

“ And  so  to-night  the  curtain  shuts  down  upon  the  scenes 
behind  us,  and  another  curtain  rises  showing  the  onward 
way  we  are  to  travel.  The  silver  chimes  of  these  bridal 
hours  die  away  on  our  ear,  and  we  listen  through  the  tramp 
of  the  years,  and  the  events  crowding  before  us,  for  the  gold- 
en bells  that  shall  ring  in  our  ‘Golden  Wedding.’ 
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“ Not  all  of  us  shall  greet  that  next  festal  day,  beneath  the 
sun  of  these  earthly  skies;  may  God  keep  many  of  you  to 
rejoice  together  here  at  its  coming;  and  may  those  of  us 
whose  work  shall  ere  then  have  been  finished,  look  down 
from  the  homes  of  light  upon  a great  jubilee  of  praise  and 
joy!” 


t 
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DEA.  F.  S.  HAWLEY, 

Lost  on  “Central  America,”  Sept,  nth,  1857. 
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j'  October,  1848,  Rev.  T.  Dwight  Hunt,  who  until 

[Is!?  summer  previous  had  been  in  the  service  of  the 
(fflj  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions,  arrived  in  San  Francisco,  from  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  Mr.  Hunt  was  the  first  Protestant  clergyman  to 
engage  in  professional  duties  as  such,  in  California.  Three 
days  after  arrival,  he  was  formally  invited  by  prominent  citizens 
of  different  religious  persuasions,  to  reside  among  them,  and 
act  as  Chaplain  of  the  town  for  one  year,  dating  from  Novem- 
ber 1st,  1848,  and  a salary  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  was 
voted  at  the  public  meeting,  as  compensation  for  such  services, 
and  was  all  promptly  subscribed,  and  paid  in  quarterly  in- 
stallments. Mr.  Hunt  entered  at  once  upon  his  labors.  The 
School  House  on  the  Plaza  (or  Portsmouth  Square  as  it  was 
then  called),  which  was  built  in  1 847,  was  appropriated  by 
the  town  as  the  place  of  public  worship.  Services  were  held 
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there  at  the  hours  of  1 1 a.  m.,  and  7 J p.  m.,  every  Sabbath. 
The  attendance  at  both  hours  was  such  on  the  very  first  Sab- 
bath as  afforded  the  most  ample  encouragement.  The  accom- 
modations soon  proved  to  be  too  limited,  and  before  a month 
had  passed  listeners  stood  at  the  doors  and  windows.  One 
of  the  earliest  results  of  Mr.  Hunt’s  labors  was  the  more 
general  observance  of  the  Sabbath  as  a day  of  rest.  Many 
who  had  opened  their  stores,  as  on  other  days,  closed  them. 
On  the  first  Sunday  in  January  of  1849,  the  first  Sacrament 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  celebrated  by  Protestants  in  Califor- 
nia, and  was  partaken  of  by  twelve  communicants  of  five  or 
six  different  denominations. 

Mr.  Hunt  continued  his  labors  as  “ chaplain  of  the  town” 
until  the  arrival  of  the  Steamer  California , February  28th, 

1 849,  a period  of  about  four  months. 

Four  clergymen,  well  known  in  later  years,  came  from 
New  York  to  the  New  “ El  Dorado”  by  the  California  on 
this  voyage,  viz:  Rev.  S.  H.  Willey,  who  landed  at  Monte- 
rey, the  then  seat  of  Government,  on  the  23d  February,  being 
the  second  to  set  foot  on  the  soil  as  a standard-bearer  for  the 
gospel,  and  Rev.  O.  C.  Wheeler,  Rev.  Sylvester  Wood- 
bridge,  and  Rev.  J.  W.  Douglas,  the  three  latter  continuing 
onto  San  Francisco,  where  they  arrived  February  28th,  1849. 
All  entered  heartily  into  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  various 
fields. 

The  formal  organization  of  the  First  Congregational. 
Church  of  San  Francisco  was  brought  about  by  several  con- 
sultations having  been  held  by  those  Christians  in  San  Fran- 
cisco who  were  favorable  to  the  organization  of  a Congre- 
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gational  Church;  a meeting  of  the  same  was  convened  Sab- 
bath morning,  July  29th,  1849,  in  the  school  house  on  the 
Plaza,  at  which  Frederick  S.  Hawley  was  elected  Chairman 
and  George  N.  Seymour,  Secretary. 

After  prayer,  Mr.  Thomas  Douglas  stated  that  the  Rev.  T. 
Dwight  Hunt,  recently  a missionary  to  the  Sandwich  Islands 
under  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  was  then  acting  as  Chaplain  to 
the  town,  and  he  moved  that  the  following  letter  be  adopted 
and  presented  to  Mr.  Hunt,  which  motion  was  unanimously 
agreed  to : 


Rev.  T.  Dwight  Hunt  — 

Dear  Brother: — We,  the  undersigned,  adopting  as  our  standard 
of  doctrine  and  government  the  articles  of  faith  and  the  forms  now  in 
use  in  the  Evangelical  Congregational  Churches  of  New  England,  re- 
quest you  to  organize  us  into  a Church,  to  be  called  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church  of  San  Francisco. 

Thomas  Douglas,  Fred’k  S.  Hawley, 

Phineas  Hudson,  John  Johnston, 

David  N.  Hawley,  Geo.  N.  Seymour, 

Geo.  H.  Beach,  A.  S.  Marvin, 

G.  W.  Wheeler,  G.  D Gilman. 


In  compliance  with  the  above  request,  the  following 
named  persons,  viz:  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt,  Thomas  Douglas, 
F.  S.  Hawley,  David  N.  Hawley,  G.  W.  Wheeler,  John 
Johnson,  and  Geo  N.  Seymour,  were  organized  on  the  af- 
ter-noon of  the  same  day,  into  a Church  called  The  First 
Congregational  Church  of  San  Francisco. 

The  order  of  exercises  was  as  follows: 
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ist. — Invocation. 

2d. — Singing. 

3d. — Reading  of  the  first  fourteen  verses  of  the  thirty- 
second  chapter  of  Deuteronomy. 

4th. — Prayer. 

5th. — Singing. 

6th. — Reading  the  request  for  organization  and  the  names 
subscribed  thereto. 

7th. — Preaching  the  organization  sermon,  from  the  10th  to 
the  14th  verses  inclusive,  32d  chapter  of  Deut.  The  theme 
was,  “ God’s  care  of  the  Church.” 

8th. — Singing. 

9th. — Closing  Prayer. 

At  the  same  time,  Thomas  Douglas  and  Frederick  S. 
Hawley  were  choosen  Deacons. 

A committee  of  three  was  then  chosen  to  represent  the 
Society,  viz:  David  N.  Hawley,  Thomas  Hudson,  and  Geo. 
H.  Beach. 

The  Church  then  voted  to  invite  the  Rev  T.  D.  Hunt  to 
serve  as  stated  supply.  Arrangements  were  also  made  to  se- 
cure the  school  house  for  worship  on  Sabbath  afternoons,  it 
being  occupied  morning  and  evening  by  Mr.  Hunt  as  Chap- 
lain. 

On  the  following  Sabbath,  the  Deacons  elect  were  inducted 
into  office  by  prayer  and  the  lying-  on  of  hands  by  Rev.  T.  D. 
Hunt,  assisted  by  Rev.  Albert  Williams,  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church.  The  ordinance  of  the  lord’s  Supper  was 
then  administered. 
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In  a few  weeks  after  the  organization  of  the  Church,  the 
public  authorities  required  the  School  House  for  a Jail,  it  be- 
ing the  only  public  building  in  the  Town.  The  Church  was 
thereby  deprived  of  a place  for  holding  religious  services. 

Measures  were  immediately  inaugurated  to  procure  a place 
for  worship.  The  result  of  which  was  the  purchase  of  the  S. 
E.  corner  of  Jackson  and  Virginia  streets,  and  the  erection 
thereon  of  a light  wood  building,  25  x 50  feet,  with  a capacity 
for  seating  about  300  persons. 

The  entire  outlay  for  lot,  building  and  furnishing,  was 
about  seven  thousand  dollars.  This  first  house  of  worship 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church  was  cloth-lined,  and  in 
many  other  respects  partook  of  the  primitive  character  of  the 
rapidly  built  structures  of  those  days. 

This  Church  was  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God  on  the 
10th  day  of  February,  1850. 

On  the  25th  of  March  following,  the  Church  and  Society 
extended  a call  to  Rev.  T.  D.  Hunt,  inviting  him  to  become 
their  Pastor. 

By  vote  of  the  Church,  he  was  offered  a salary  of  $3,600 
per  year,  payable  quarterly  in  advance,  for  the  term  of  one 
year. 

Mr.  Hunt,  having  signified  his  willingness  to  accept  the 
call,  united  with  the  Church  in  convening  a Council,  June 
26th,  1850.  There  were  present,  Rev.  J.  A.  Benton,  from  the 
“First  Church  of  Christ,”  Sacramento;  Rev.  S.  V.  Blakeslee, 
from  Marysville,  and  Rev.  S.  H.  Willey,  from  Monterey,  at 
which  places  these  brethren  were  statedly  preaching.  The 
Council  confirming  the  call,  voted  to  proceed  to  installation 
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the  same  evening.  The  services  took  place  as  follows:  In- 

vocation and  reading  the  Scriptures,  by  Rev.  S.  V.  Blakeslee. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Benton.  Installing  prayer,  by  Rev.  S. 
H.  Willey.  Charge  to  the  Pastor  and  Right  Hand  of  Fellow- 
ship, by  Rev.  O.  C.  Wheeler,  First  Baptist  Church,  of  San 
Francisco.  Charge  to  the  people,  by  Rev.  S.  H.  Willey. 

In  the  fall  of  1850,  the  society  sold  for  $1,200  the  un- 
occupied easterly  half  of  their  lot  to  John  Sime  as  a payment 
upon  the  contract  for  building  their  church. 

November  1st,  Mr.  Hunt  was  granted  leave  of  absence  for  a 
few  months,  to  visit  his  home  at  the  East.  The  pulpit  was 
supplied  during  his  absence  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Warren. 

The  congregation  soon  increased  so  as  to  require  a larger 
house.  February  26th,  1851,  a committee  was  appointed  to 
purchase  another  site  with  a view  to  build  a larger  edifice  at 
an  early  day.  September  27th,  the  committee  reported  in 
favor  of  the  lot  on  the  corner  of  California  and  Dupont  streets, 
68.9-12  on  Dupont  by  120  feet  on  California  street, 
which  was  afterwards  purchased  for  $3,250. 

March  24th,  1852,  the  following  named  persons  were 
chosen  a building  committee.  W.  A.  Dana,  James  M.  Swift, 
Reuben  M.  Stephenson,  Edward  P.  Flint,  Samuel  Adams, 
and  John  Sime;  L.  B.  Benchley  and  F.  S.  Hawley  were  af- 
terwards added  to  the  committee. 

The  first  plan  submitted  by  them  was  for  a building  of 
wood.  In  the  month  of  May,  the  plan  of  church,  which  was 
drawn  by  Reuben  Clark,  was  adopted,  and  it  was  built  of  brick. 
The  following  Finance  Committee  was  appointed:  Rev.  T. 
D.  Hunt,  Willard  Leonard,  Wm.  H.  Davenport  and 
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Geo.  H.  Kellogg.  They,  with  the  Trustees  and  Building 
Committee,  entered  into  a contract  September  20th,  1852, 
with  the  late  John  Sime  to  construct  the  church  ed- 
ifice according  to  plans  previously  reported.  He  was  to  receive 
four  per  cent,  on  the  whole  amount  expended  as  compensation 
for  his  services,  and  two  per  cent,  interest  per  month  on  all 
moneys  advanced  by  him. 

Work  was  immediately  commenced,  but  was  temporarily 
suspended,  by  reason  of  the  great  fire  at  Sacramento  on  the 
nth  November,  which  advanced  the  price  of  lumber  from 
$60  to  $200  per  thousand. 

The  following  named  persons  became  security  to  Mr.  Sime, 
for  advances  made  by  him,  and  in  the  event  of  the  building 
being  destroyed  by  fire,  in  amounts  as  follows: 


Flint  Peabody  & Co.,  $2,000 


James  M.  Swift,  - 1,000 

Dana  Bros.,  - - - 500 

Samuel  Adams,  - - 500 

Samuel  A.  Chapin,  - 400 
Wm.  H.  Dow,  - - 500 

L.  B.  Benchley,  - - 300 

James  A.  Ide,  - - • 300 

M.  L.  Winn,  - - 300 

Reuben  M.  Stevenson,  250 
Wm.  B.  Sawyer,  - 250 

Joseph  Galloway,  - - 250 

John  Hale,  - - 250 

James  M.  Ryder,  - - 250 

O.  Simmonds,  - - 250 

C.  C.  Webb,  - - 250 

Total 


R.  E.  Cole,  - - - $250 

Geo.  Pendleton,  - - 200 

F.  Brincherhoff,  - - 200 

T.  L.  Melvin,  - - - 200 
Abel  Whitton,  - - 200 

James  W.  Towne,  - - 200 
Ira  P.  Rankin,  - - 200 

E.  L.  Boardman,  - - 150 
R.  H.  Bacon,  - - 156 

Samuel  Pillsbury,  - - 100 

John  L.  Smith,  - - 100 

John  H.  Titcomb,  - 100 
John  C.  Foiy,  - - 100 

W.  C.  McNich,  - - 100 
Jas.  W.  Finley,  - - 100 

J.  W.  McKee,  - - 100 

$10,000. 
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Work  was  resumed  in  the  spring  of  1853,  the  winter 
months  having  proved  very  rainy;  a heavy  earthslide  pros- 
trated the  rear  wall,  so  that  many  difficulties  were  encounter- 
ed at  the  outset,  but  all  were  successfully  overcome,  and  the 
church  was  completed  and  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Al- 
mighty God  on  the  10th  of  July,  1853. 

It  was  the  first  brick  edifice  erected  in  San  Francisco  for 
church  purposes,  and  was  considered  at  that  time  a very 
elegant  building,  and  formed  one  of  the  striking  ornaments 
of  the  city.  It  was  60  feet  in  front  by  100  feet  deep,  and  ca- 
pable of  seating  one  thousand  persons.  The  cost  of  the 
lot  and  building  was  fifty-seven  thousand  dollars,  and  there 
was  afterward  expended  for  grading,  completing  the  front  en- 
trance, lighting  the  house  with  gas,  altering  the  pews,  and 
upholstering,  the  further  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars. 
For  their  success  in  this  enterprise,  the  Society  were  greatly 
indebted  to  the  ladies  of  the  congregation,  by  whose  assist- 
ance funds  were  raised  to  purchase  the  site  and  pay  for  the 
upholstery  to  the  amount  of  $4,150.00 

In  July,  1854,  the  Society  found  themselves  burdened  with 
a debt  of  $36,000,  due  for  building  and  furnishing  the  same, 
most  of  which  amount  was  bearing  two  per  cent,  per  month 
interest.  They  were  not  meeting  their  monthly  expenses  by 
one  thousand  dollars.  After  several  meetings  to  devise  means 
to  reduce  the  debt,  it  was  decided  to  place  the  amount  by  loan 
among  the  members  of  the  Society  and  their  friends,  for  a 
term  of  two  years,  at  10  per  cent,  interest  per  annum,  the 
same  to  be  paid  semi-annually.  This  amount  was  soon 
raised,  and  the  church  was  mortgaged  to  Ira  P.  Rankin,  for 
that  amount  in  trust  to  the  holders  of  these  notes. 
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The  old  church  and  lot  on  Jackson  Street  had  been  sold 
to  John  Sime,  the  contractor  of  the  new  church,  and  he 
erected  thereon  his  private  residence  of  brick. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1854,  the  Rev.  T.  D.  Hunt 
resigned  his  Pastorate.  His  resignation  was  accepted  by  the 
Church,  and  confirmed  by  a Council  convened  December 
20th,  consisting  of  Rev.  J.  A.  Benton,  of  First  Church  of 
Christ  (Congregational),  of  Sacramento;  Rev.  S.  B.  Bell,  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Oakland;  Rev.  S.,  H.  Willey, 
of  Howard  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  and  Rev.  W.  C.  Pond, 
of  Greenwich  Street  Congregational  Church,  of  San  Francisco, 
together  with  delegates  from  the  last  two  named  churches. 

Mr.  Hunt  preached  his  farewell  sermon  on  the  first  Sab- 
bath in  January,  1855. 

For  the  year  1855,  the  Church  was  without  a pastor;  but 
the  public  worship  of  God  and  the  meetings  for  prayer  were 
regularly  observed,  the  pulpit  being  supplied  most  of  the 
time  by  Rev.  I.  H.  Brayton. 

In  October,  the  official  grade  of  Dupont  Street  was 
changed,  cutting  down  the  Street  about  14  feet  in  front  of 
the  church;  and  to  adapt  the  entrance  to  the  proposed  grade 
a contract  was  entered  into  with  Dr.  Samuel  Adams,  to  grade 
the  street  and  build  outside  stairways,  to  construct  walks  on 
the  California  Street  side,  and  to  excavate  and  finish  the  base- 
ment of  the  church  ready  for  use.  Mr.  Adams  was  to  re- 
ceive as  compensation  the  rental  of  the  basement  for  three 
years,  to  be  used  for  a day  school,  the  Society  reserving  the 
right  to  use  it  on  Sundays,  and  two  evenings  each  week. 
The  work  was  finished  by  the  close  of  the  year,  and  from 
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that  time  the  Church  used  the  basement  for  its  meetings  of 
prayer,  and  it  proved  to  be  the  birth-place  and  home  of 
hundreds  of  Christian  hearts. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1856,  by  invitation  of 
the  Church  and  Society,  Rev.  Edward  S.  Lacy  commenced 
his  labors  as  stated  supply.  The  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  felt  among  the  people,  which . resulted  in  continual  ad- 
ditions to  the  Church. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  1856,  the  Church  and  Society  gave  a 
unanimous  call  to  Rev.  Edward  S.  Lacy  to  become  their 
settled  Pastor,  at  a salary  of  $200  per  month. 

The  call  having  been  accepted,  the  Church  and  Society, 
by  a joint  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  united  with 
the  Pastor  elect  in  calling  an  Ecclesiastical  Council  for  ex- 
amination and  installation. 

Letters  missive  were  sent  to  Rev.  Horace  Bushnell,  D. 

D. ,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut  (then  residing  here  for  a sea- 
son), Rev.  S.  H.  Willey,  Rev.  I.  H.  Brayton,  and  Rev.  J.  " 

E.  Benton,  of  San  Erancisco,  and  Rev.  A.  A.  Baker,  of 
Petaluma,  who,  with  Mr.  S.  W.  Brown,  delegate  from  the 
Congregational  Church  at  Petaluma,  met  as  Council,  July 
5th,  and  organized  by  choosing  Rev.  S.  H.  Willly,  Modera- 
tor, and  Rev.  A.  A.  Baker,  Scribe. 

After  examination  of  the  record  of  the  call,  and  of  the 
candidate,  in  regard  to  his  religious  experience  and  views  of 
natural  and  revealed  Theology,  the  Council  unanimously  pro- 
nounced the  examination  sustained,  and  voted  to  proceed  to 
installation,  assigning  the  sendees  thereof  as  follows: 

Invocation  and  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  by  Rev.  J. 
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E.  Benton;  Sermon,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Bushnell;  Installing 
prayer,  by  Rev.  S.  H.  Willey;  Charge  to  the  Pastor,  by 
Rev.  T.  D.  Hunt  (former  Pastor);  Right  Hand  of  Fellow- 
ship, by  Rev.  A.  A.  Baker;  Charge  to  the  people,  by  Rev. 
I.  H.  Brayton;  Benediction,  by  the  Pastor. 

These  services  were  duly  performed. 

TKe  Summer  of  1858  will  be  remembered  as  a season  of 
refreshing  from  on  High.  God’s  spirit  was  poured  out  in  a 
manner  never  known  before  in  California,  and  His  work  re- 
vived. All  the  Churches  in  the  city  received  accessions  to 
their  numbers  and  to  their  influence. 

Rev.  E.  S.  Lacy  was  absent  most  of  the  year  1859,  on 
leave.  The  officers  of  the  Church  and  Society  secured  the 
services  of  Rev.  John  C.  Holbrook,  D.  D.,  of  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  during  this  time,  his  own  Church  giving  him  a year’s 
leave  of  absence  for  that  purpose. 

Rev.  E.  S.  Lacy  resumed  his  labors  toward  the  close  of 
the  year,  and  continued  them  till  the  failure  of  his  health,  in 
February,  1864,  when,  at  his  own  request,  leave  of  absence 
for  one  year  was  granted,  that  he  might  seek,  by  rest  and 
travel,  such  restoration  as  he  needed.  In  July  following, 
finding  a longer  absence  necessary  than  was  at  first  contem- 
plated, he  sent  to  the  Church  his  resignation  as  their  Pastor, 
and  sailed  for  Europe. 

From  the  spring  of  1864  until  March,  1865,  the  pulpit 
was  supplied,  mostly,  by  Rev.  Kinsley  Twining,  of  Hins- 
dale, Mass.  His  visit  to  the  coast  was  to  benefit,  if  possible, 
the  health  of  his  wife.  This  hope  was  disappointed;  but 
his  unexpected  arrival  afforded  the  Church  a timely  supply. 
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Arrangements  having  been  made,  through  a committee]  | | 

to  secure  the  services  of  Rev.  F.  B.  Wheeler,  of  Pough\_^. 
keepsie,  New  York,  until  the  Church  could  procure  a Pastor, , v, 
the  pulpit  was  supplied,  for  a period  of  about  two  months, X"  . 
awaiting  his  arrival,  by  Rev.  W.  C.  Pond,  of  Downieville,  j* 


his  Church,  at  the  request  of  the  officers  of  this  Church,  % 
granting  leave.  ^ 

The  minstrations  of  Rev.  F.  B.  Wheeler  continued  till \ 


March,  1866,  when,  learning  that  the  efforts  of  the  Church  - Xs*1 
to  obtain  a Pastor  were  likely  to  be  successful,  he  returned^ - 
to  his  own  charge. 

Mr.  Lacy,  having  renewed  his  request  for  the  dissolution  i 
of  his  pastoral  relations,  a mutual  Council  was  convenecfW 
October  3d,  1 865,  to  consider  this  subject.  Rev.  E.  G.  Beck4  1 . , 
with  acted  as  Moderator,  and  Rev.  Walter  Frear,  as  Scribe.^  - ^ 
The  minute  adopted  was  a recommendation  that  the  pasto- 
ral relations  existing  between  Rev.  E.  S.  Lacy  and  the  First 
Congregational  Church,  in  San  Francisco,  be  dissolved  on 
account  of  the  failure  of  his  health.  The  Church  subse- 
quently voted  to  accept  his  resignation. 

On  the  27th  of  December,  1865,  the  Church  and  Society 
united  in  calling  Rev.  A.  L.  Stone,  D.  D.,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
to  become  their  Pastor.  Dr.  Stone  accepted,  and  arrived  in 
San  Francisco  early  in  March,  1866.  His  first  public  ser- 
vices were  on  Sunday,  March  nth.  He  was  installed  as 
Pastor,  by  Council,  June  14th,  1866.  The  Congregational 
Churches  of  the  State  were  largely  represented  in  this  Coun- 
cil. The  following  was  the  order  of  exercises: 

Introductory  prayer,  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Pope,  of  Grass 


J 
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Valley.  Reading  of  the  Scriptures,  by  Rev.  B.  N.  Seymour, 
of  Hayward’s.  Sermon,  by  Rev.  I.  E.  Dwinell,  D.  D., 
of  Sacramento.  Installing  prayer,  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Benton,  of 
Second  Church,  San  Francisco.  Charge  to  the  Pastor,  by 
Rev.  George  Mooar,  of  Oakland.  Right  Hand  of  Fellow- 
ship, by  Rev.  E.  G.  Beckwith,  of  Third  Church,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Charge  to  the  people,  by  Rev.  W.  C.  Pond,  of  Peta- 
luma. Concluding  prayer,  by  Rev.  E.  C.  Bissell,  of  Green 
Street  Church,  San  Francisco.  Benediction,  by  the  Pastor. 

The  pastoral  labors  thus  commenced,  were  early  attended 
by  the  special  influences  of  the  Holy  spirit,  and,  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  the  year  1866,  there  were  many  ac- 
cessions to  the  Church,  as  the  fruits  of  this  refreshing. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  usefulness  of  the  Church 
would  be  greatly  augmented  by  removal  to  a more  central 
and  accessible  locality. 

The  question  of  removal  was  fully  discussed  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Society  in  March,  1869,  and  a committee 
was  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a lot,  viz : A.  G. 
Stiles,  W.  N.  Hawley,  T.  H.  Hatch,  John  Taylor,  and 
L.  B.  Benchley.  After  prolonged  examination  and  some 
vexatious  disappointments,  the  committee  finally  reported, 
March  7th,  1870,  that  the  lot  on  the  S.  E.  corner  of  Post 
and  Mason  Streets,  100  feet  on  Post  by  137^  feet  on  Mason 
Street,  could  be  purchased  for  $35,000.  In  May  following, 
the  purchase  of  said  lot  was  consummated,  and  the  follow- 
ing named  persons  were  chosen  a building  committee,  viz : 
Ira  P.  Rankin,  Henry  Dutton,  W.  N.  Hawley,  T.  H. 
Hatch,  and  Noah  Brooks. 
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In  July,  the  Finance  Committee  reported  that  $42,000 
had  been  pledged  toward  the  purchase  of  the  lot  and  the 
erection  of  the  Church  edifice. 

Elaborate  plans,  submitted  by  Messrs.  Wright  and  San- 
ders, Architects,  were  adopted,  and  the  work  of  building  was 
commenced  in  November,  1870. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  1871,  the  Corner  Stone  was  laid  with  all 
the  accustomed  rites.  The  ceremony  was  commenced  at  1 
o’clock,  the  following  named  clergymen  being  present:  The 

Reverend  Messrs.  Stone,  Coe,  Lathrop,  Cox,  Sawtelle, 
Benton,  Warren,  and  Pond;  also  a congregation  of  about 
two  hundred  persons. 

The  proceedings  commenced  by  a prayer  from  the  Rev. 
H.  A.  Sawtelle,  of  the  Union  Square  Baptist  Church,  then 
the  audience  joined  in  singing  the  hymn — 

“Oh  God,  beneath  Thy  Guiding  Hand,  ” 

after  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cox,  of  the  First  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  read  a passage  from  Holy  Writ.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Stone,  the  Pastor  of  the  Church,  then  addressed  the  Con- 
gregation. 

Ira  P.  Rankin,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
read  a list  of  the  articles  packed  in  a metallic  box,  and  de- 
posited underneath  the  Corner  Stone. 

The  Corner  Stone  was  then  duly  laid  in  cement  under  the 
blow  of  the  gavel  by  Dr.  Stone,  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
Son  and  Holy  Ghost. 
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A prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Warren,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr,  Coe,  Secretary  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society 
at  New  York,  congratulated  the  Christians  of  this  coast  in  the 
name  of  the  Churches  of  the  East,  on  the  carrying  out  of  so 
good  a work.  He  showed  how  the  sympathies  of  those  in 
the  East  were  with  their  brethren  in  the  West,  expressing  his 
belief  that  the  day’s  work  would  awaken  a thrill  of  pleasure  in 
every  Christian  heart  on  the  Atlantic  side. 

Prof.  Benton,  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  spoke  of  the 
advancement  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  how  it 
commenced,  twenty-two  years  ago  on  Portsmouth  Square,  in  a 
small  frame  school  house,  and  had  gone  on  gradually  increas- 
ing until  the  grand  structure  now  in  course  of  erection  was 
necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  the  members. 

A hymn,  composed  by  Dr.  Stone  for  the  occasion,— 

“ We  build  a House,  Great  God,  for  Thee,  ” 

was  next  sung,  and  the  ceremony  terminated  by  the  pro- 
nouncing of  the  benediction  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lathrop,  of  the 
Church  of  the  Advent. 

The  work  upon  this  edifice  was  carried  on  to  completion 
in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  the  architects.  The  build- 
ing is  after  the  early  English  Gothic  style,  and  constructed 
of  brick,  with  artificial  stone  dressings.  The  body  of  the 
Church  is  75  by  88  feet  with  galleries,  and  is  capable  of  seat- 
ing 1,600  persons.  The  basement  contains  a large  Lecture 
Room,  Class  Rooms,  Lady’s  Parlors  and  Library  Room.  The 
tower  rises  to  a height  of  100  feet,  surmounted  by  a spire  with 
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grouped  pinnacles  and  canopied  windows,  the  whole  being 
236  feet  high. 

Mr.  Shane  was  the  contractor  for  the  bricklaying,  Mr. 
Macready  for  the  carpentering,  and  the  Ransom  Patent  Ar- 
tificial Stone  Company  for  the  stonework. 

COST  OF  THE  CHURCH  EDIFICE. 

Brick  work,  ----------  $36,940.00 

Wood  work,  - --  --  --  --  - 37,028.00 

Stone  work,  ---------  - 6,050.00 

Plastering,  ----------  3,400.00 

Painting,  ----- 2,491-5° 

Plumbing,  - - 1,550.00 

Fresco  Painting, -----  990.00 

Stained  glass  windows,  -------  1,028.00 

Furnace,  ----------  650.00 

Architects,  ---------  4,500.00 

Repairs  on  Organ, 1,200.00 

Fence  and  Street  work, - - 4,100.00 

Upholstering,  - --  --  --  --  - 10,000.00 

Sundry  small  contracts,  -------  3,000.00 

$112,927.50 

Cost  of  lot,  35,000.00 

Total,  ”$147,927.50 

Towards  the  payment  of  the  above  amount  there 

have  been  subscribed,  -------  $90,200.00 

Received  from  sale  of  Pews  and  premium  on  the 

same,  - - - - - - $21,280.00 

$ 1 1 1,480.00 
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The  Society  were  gratefully  indebted  to  the  efforts  of  the 
ladies  in  raising  the  sum  of  $10,000,  which  they  called  the 
“Ladies’  Furnishing  Fund.” 

The  old  Church  and  lot  on  California  Street  were  sold  to 
H.  M.  Newhall,  for  the  sum  of  $20,500.  From  which 
deduct  the  amount  of  mortgage  thereon  $15,000. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  has  leased  the  old  Church,  and 
occupy  the  same  for  their  cabinets,  meetings,  lectures  etc. 


On  Sunday,  May  12th,  1872,  were  held  the  farewell  ser- 
vices in  the  Old  Brick  Church. 

In  the  morning  a memorial  discourse  was  delivered  by 


ternoon  the  three  other  Congregational  Churches  of  this  city 
and  the  two  in  Oakland,  were  quite  fully  represented  at  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  After  a brief  introduc- 
tory address  by  Prof.  Benton,  seven  persons  were  received  to 
the  Church,  and  then  the  elements  were  distributed  by  Rev. 
W.  C.  Pond,  of  the  Third  Church,  and  Rev.  John  Kimball, 
of  the  Green  Street  Church.  In  the  evening  a closing  ser- 
mon on  “the  transient  and  the  permanent  in  Christian  work,” 
as  we  find  it  in  California,  and  especially  as  exemplified  in 


Rev.  E.  S.  Lacy,  former  Pastor  of  the  Church.  In  the  af- 
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the  history  of  that  Church,  was  preached  by  Rev.  Dr.  Stone 
from  the  text,  i Pet.  i:  24,  25.  “The  grass  withereth  and 
the  flower  thereof  falleth  away;  but  the  word  of  the  Lord 
endureth  forever.”  It  touched  the  right  chord,  giving  an  apt 
expression  to  both  the  sadness  and  gladness  of  the  changes 
without  which,  in  our  earthly  life,  progress  could  not  be. 

The  recent  history  of  this  Church  would  not  be  complete 
without  allusion  to  the  services  held  in  the  Mechanics’  Pavil- 
ion, then  temporarily  erected  on  Union  Square,  fronting  on 
Stockton,  at  the  corner  of  Post  Street. 

In  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1871,  while  the  morning 
service  was  well  attended  in  the  Old  Brick  Church  on  Du- 
pont Street,  there  were  reluctance  and  opposition  manifested 
in  regard  to  climbing  the  hill  through  localities  not  the  most 
inviting,  for  the  evening  service.  For  these  reasons,  and 
also  for  the  more  important  purpose  of  reaching  a large 
class  of  persons  who  seldom  listen  to  Gospel  truths,  the  Pa- 
vilion was  engaged  and  fitted  up  at  a cost  of  $1,500,  in  which 
Dr.  Stone  preached  each  Sabbath  evening  for  a period  of  six 
months,  to  large  and  attentive  audiences,  varying  from  one 
thousand  to  three  thousand  persons. 

Seats  were  free  to  all  who  would  come,  but  generous  con- 
tributions were  made  which  were  ample  to  pay  the  rent  of 
the  Pavilion. 

In  the  summer  of  1S72,  Dr.  Stone  was  absent  on  a visit 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  On  his  return  the  Occidental 
Skating  Rink,  at  the  corner  of  Stockton  and  Post  Streets  was 
secured,  and  evening  services  were  resumed  in  the  month  of 
August,  and  continued  for  six  weeks,  when  the  building  was 
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destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  evening  service  was  interrupted, 
until  the  generous  proposition  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hemphill,  of  Calvary  Church,  for  Dr.  Stone  to  occupy  his 
pulpit  on  each  alternate  Sabbath  evening,  which  was  grate- 
fully accepted  for  several  weeks,  until  the  Horticultural  Hall 
on  Stockton  Street,  near  Post  Street,  was  secured.  The  Sab- 
bath evening  services  were  resumed  in  this  hall  with  deep 
interest  and  large  audiences;  and  continued  until  the  com- 
pletion and  dedication  of  the  new  church,  in  May,  1872. 
The  audiences  which  were  so  much  edified  and  instructed 
by  the  preaching  of  Dr.  Stone,  have  also  a grateful  recollec- 
tion of  the  service  rendered  by  Samuel  D.  Maver,  who  led 
the  Congregational  singing,  so  efficiently  without  aid  from 
any  instrument. 


On  Sunday,  May  19th,  1872,  the  new  house  of  worship 
was  dedicated.  The  house  was  crowded  and  hundreds  went 
away,  unable  to  get  in.  The  exercises  at  the  dedication  were 
as  follows:  Invocation,  Rev.  J.  H.  Warren;  Reading  of 
Scripture,  Rev.  J.  A.  Benton,  D.  D.;  Prayer  before  Sermon, 
Rev.  W.  C.  Pond;  Sermon,  John  4:  21,  23,  Rev.  A.  L. 
Stone,  D.  D.,  the  Pastor;  Dedicatory  Prayer,  Rev.  E.  S. 
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Lacy,  the  former  Pastor  of  the  Church.  Music  admirably 
rendered  was  provided  in  abundance,  and  the  old  organ  in 
its  new  dress  seemed  to  have  awakened  to  new  richness  and 
power  of  tone.  The  collection,  though  taken  only  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  without  any  urgent  appeal,  amounted  to 
nearly  $800.  The  sermon  announced  free  inquiry  after 
truth,  spiritual  worship  and  heart-work  in  the  service  of  Christ, 
as  that  to  which  this  “ meeting-house”  opened  its  doors,  and 
thus  set  forth  kindly  and  courteously,  clearly  and  eloquent- 
ly, but  not  pretentiously,  the  Puritan,  the  Christian  idea,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  ritualistic,  whether  of  Jerusalem  or  of 
Rome.  It  richly  rewarded  the  close  attention  it  received. 


NAMES. 

WHERE  FROM. 

present  residence. 

Thomas  Douglas,  - - 

New  London,  Conn. 

San  Jose,  Cal. 

David  N.  Hawley,  - 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

San  Francisco. 

John  Johnson,  - - - - 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Geo.  N.  Seymour,  - - 

Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Unknown. 

Geo.  H.  Beach,*  - - • 

Norwich,  Conn. 

Napa  Co.,  Cal. 

G.  D.  Gilman,"  - - - 

Honolulu,  S.  I. 

Honolulu,  S.  I. 

A.  S.  Marvin,*  - - - - 

Unknown. 

Phineas  Hudson,*  - - 

Williamsburg  L.  I. 

Deceased. 

Fred’k  S.  Hawley,  - 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Deceased. 

G.  W.  Wheeler, 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Deceased. 

Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt, 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Deceased. 

•Not  a Member. 
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The  following  statement,  (compiled  from  the  Treasurer’s 
books,)  shows  the  amount  contributed,  since  the  1st  of  March, 
1852,  for  missionary  and  charitable  purposes,  and  distinct  from 
the  sums  raised  for  ordinary  Church  and  Society  expenses: 
For  the  year  ending  March  1st,  1853  - - - $ 157  78 

For  the  year  ending  March  1st,  1854-  - - - 21717 

For  the  year  ending  March  1st,  1855  - - - - 160  84 

For  the  year  ending  March  1st,  1856  - - - - 250  45 

For  the  year  ending  March  1st,  1857  - - - -1,088  17 

For  the  year  ending  March  1st,  1858  - - - - 963  42 

For  the  year  ending  March  1st,  1859  - - - - 579  00 

For  the  year  ending  March  1st,  i860  - - - - 1,813  88 

For  the  year  ending  March  1st,  1861  - - - - 1,948  59 

For  the  year  ending  March  1st,  1862  - - - - 2,188  54 

For  the  year  ending  March  1st,  1863  - - - -2,665  97 

For  the  year  ending  March  1st,  1864  - - - - 2,632  38 

For  the  year  ending  March  1st,  1865  - - - - 1,758  00 

For  the  year  ending  March  1st,  1866  - - - - 2,333  °5 

For  the  year  ending  March  1st,  1867  - - - -2,574  85 

For  the  year  ending  March  5th,  1868  - - - - 5,073  92 

For  the  year  ending  March  1st,  1869'  - - - - 4,800  56 

For  the  year  ending  March  5th,  1870  - - - - '*2,187 


For  the  year  ending  March  1 st,  1871  - - - *1,226 


For  the  year  ending  March  1st,  1874  - - - - *1,921 


3)33° 

2,299 


Carried  forward, 


$42,071  60 
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Brought  forward,  ------  $42,071  60 

The  amount  contributed  by  the  Church,  for 
charitable  purposes,  at  the  communion  seasons 

has  been  - -----  $5,624  83 

Total  - --  - $47,696  43 


The  Pastors  of  this  Church,  from  its  organization  to  the 
present  time,  have  served  in  the  following  order: 


PASTORS. 

INSTALLED. 

DISMISSED. 

Rev.  T.  Dwight  Hunt,  - - - 
Rev.  Edward  S.  Lacy,  - - - 
Rev.  A.  L.  Stone,  D.  D , - - 

June  26,  1850 
July  6,  1856 
June  14,  1866 

Jan.  7,  1855 
Oct.  3,  1865 
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Original  members  at  time  of  organization, 
six  males  and  one  female,  - - - - 

Added  by  letter,  - - 

Added  by  profession,  - --  --  --  - 

Total,  -------- 


7 

577 

409 

993 


Dismissed  to  other  Churches, 39  T 

Died. 8 2 

Excommunicated, - jy 

Dismissed  for  Violation  of  Sec.  2, 21 

Total  Removals, - - 5x1 


PRESENT  MEMBERSHIP. 


Males, - 1: 88 

Females,  - - 294 

Total, 482 
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